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Ambassador Robert Ford, Professor Ryan Calder, Professor David Faris, and Former Syrian Opposition Leader Hadi al-Bahra discuss ISIS. 


FAS hosts panel to further understanding of ISIS 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) held a 
panel in Shriver Hall on 
Wednesday to discuss 
ISIS’s strong impact on the 
Middle East and global 
strategies to counter their 
advances. 

The panel featured 
Robert Ford, the former 
U.S. ambassador to Syria 
and Algeria; Hadi al-Bah- 
ra, the former president 
of the National Coalition 
for Syrian Revolution and 
Opposition Forces and 


David Faris, an assistant 
professor at Roosevelt 
University. Ryan Calder, 
an assistant professor in 
the Hopkins sociology 
department, moderated 
the discussion. 

Junior Bryan Ricciardi, 
one of the executive direc- 
tors of FAS, explained that 
the organization planned 
this panel so that students 
could gain a greater un- 
derstanding of the im- 
plications of ISIS’s rise to 
power. 

ISIS, which — stands 
for Islamic State of Iraq 
and al-Sham, is a terror- 


Career (enter shoots for 
greater competitiveness 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Trudy Van Zee was 
named as the Career Cen- 
ter’s new executive direc- 
tor, effective Nov. 1. 

She hails from Ac- 
centure, a multinational 
management consulting 
company and the world’s 
largest consulting firm by 
revenue, as well as TPO, 
a human resources out- 
sourcing firm based in 
Washington, D.C. 

“I went from Accen- 
ture, a huge global con- 
sulting firm, to a small 
boutique consulting 
agency in the D.C. mar- 
ket, where I was brought 
in to build a_ strategy 
practice which had not 
existed,” Van Zee said. 
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“TPO is a small consult- 
ing [firm] with a legacy 
around doing outreach 
or outsourcing, but they 
wanted to meet the de- 
mands of their clients 
and build strategic pro- 
grams, so I was brought 


. in to do just that. It also 


gave me an opportunity 
to be entrepreneurial.” 

Van Zee plans on mak- 
ing the Career Center 
pivotal to helping stu- 
dents become more pre- 
pared and competitive in 
the market, particularly 
as colleges around the 
nation refine their career 
and preparatory services 
for their students. 

“We have to equip 
them in different ways 
than we have in the past, 

See CAREER, pace A5 


ist group that follows a 
extremist vein of Islam, 
aiming to establish a ca- 
liphate, or a state ruled 
by a single political and 
religious leader under Is- 
lamic law. 

“We hope that the pan- 
el will inform the Hop- 
kins community and the 
greater Baltimore com- 
munity about the threat 
ISIS poses in an environ- 
ment conducive to mea- 


sured discussion,” Ric- 
ciardi wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

He wrote that in an 
effort to create a diverse 
panel, each speaker was 
carefully chosen to rep- 
resent different takes on 
the topic. 

“Our hope is that these 
three different perspec- 


| 


tives will elicita more fun- | 


damental understanding 
See FAS, pace A4 
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Mux of administrators 
makes snow day calls 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


Asst. News & Features Editor 


The choice to cancel 
classes, as the University 
did on March 5 and 6, is 
decided by a variety of 
factors in consultation 
with officials from Home- 
wood and elsewhere. 

Dennis O'Shea, execu- 


| tive director of media re- 
| lations and crisis commu- 


nications, helps make the 


- | decision as to whether or 
LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 


not to delay or cancel class- 
es due to inclement weath- 
er. He said that many par- 
ties from nine different 
schools within the Uni- 
versity are involved in the 
decision-making process. 
“Tt involves the confer- 
ence call of relevant peo- 
ple at about 5 o'clock in the 
morning, and these are 
people representing each 
of nine schools, represent- 
ing facilities and security 
at our various campuses 
from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington and everywhere in 
between and [representa- 


tives from] various pro- | 


‘Spotlights 


grams like the library and 
athletics,” O’Shea said. 


Freshmen, faculty mingle at High Table 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


The freshman Class 
and many Hopkins fac- 
ulty members gathered 
in the gymnasium of 
the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center on 
Tuesday night for the 
sixth annual High Table, 
a dinner originating 
from the classical Brit- 
ish tradition practiced at 
Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. 

“It’s basically about 
having an  Oxford- 
Cambridge style dinner 
where everyone is sit- 
ting at these super long 
tables,” Sarah Zappone, 
a freshman class sena- 
tor, said. “Then, there is 
a High Table with Presi- 
dent Daniels and admin- 
istrators up front.” 

The “high table” con- 
sisted of the president 
and other senior level 
administrators, as well 
as the freshman class 
officers in the Student 
Government Associa- 


tion (SGA). The event 
itself is designed to have 
a formal and academic, 
yet less conventional, at- 
mosphere in which stu- 
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ae care | 
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the event was a great op- 
portunity for students 
and faculty to interact in 
a personal setting. 
“Really, it’s a nice 
kind of way to be able 
to interact with faculty, I 
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feel. Honestly, we don't | 


get as many kinds of 
events in which we can 
really directly interact 


with faculty that we in- | 


teach introductory level 
classes, in which many 
freshmen are enrolled. 
Zappone said the dinner 
also presented a unique 
opportunity for students 
See HIGH TABLE, pace A6 
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According to O’Shea, 
the officials involved in 
the decision-making pro- 
cess are given the weather 
forecasts and the current 
conditions on the various 
campuses. 

“The University has 
meteorologists on retain- 
er who give us an update 
on the very latest forecast 
right before we get on 
the phone,” O’Shea said. 
“Then we talk about cam- 
pus conditions. Here at 
Homewood, we hear from 
facilities and from secu- 
rity. And generally, we 
do the same at the other 
campuses. Then, we try 
to come to a consensus 
as to what we ought to do 
based on the conditions 
and the forecast.” 

O’Shea said that oc- 
casionally Hopkins will 

SEE SNOW, pace A4 


TED JHU 


a variety 
of fields 


By CATHERINE 


| PALMER 


Asst. News & Features Editor 


TEDxJohnsHopkin- 
(TEDXJHU) 
hosted “Next Gen: TBD,” 
a day-long event featur- 
ing seven speakers and 
three student _ perfor- 
mance groups, in Mudd 
Auditorium on Saturday. 
TEDxJHU’s second-annual 
event focused on reflec- 
tions on the past, discus- 
sions about the present and 
predictions for the future 
in several fields in the arts, 
sciences and economics. 

“The excitement of the 
TED talks is bringing peo- 
ple together and realizing 
there is a place for every- . 
one to address these chal- 
lenges,” Kellogg Schwab, 
the director of the JHU 
Water Institute, said. 

In his talk, Schwab dis- 
cussed water deficit and 
issues with sanitation, 
which cause serious or 
even fatal health problems 

See TEDx, pace A6 
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Talk explores role of VFL event links abortion, human rights 
women in gaming 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Stat? Writer 


“The Politics of Play: 
Media Representation 
of Women in Gaming,” 
a discussion hosted by 
the Digital Media Center 
(DMC) and inspired by 
Women’s History Month, 
was held in the Mattin 
Center on Saturday night. 

The discussion focused 
on the implications of the 
Gamergate scandal, a com- 
plex internet movement 
that pitted those gamers in 
favor of creating a more in- 
clusive and female-friendly 
environment against those 
resisting such change. 

The movement began 
in August as a plea to 
eradicate corruption in 
gaming journalism after 
it came to light that Zoe 
Quinn, a video game de- 
signer, allegedly slept with 
a reviewer from a game 
review website in order to 
secure a favorable review 
for her game, Depression 
Quest. Many women sup- 
ported Gamergate  ini- 
tially because of its ethics 
advocacy, but the move- 
ment soon shifted. Men 
began to use the Gamer- 
gate hashtag to turn the 
movement into a backlash 
against inclusive change 
in the gaming industry. 

The keynote speaker 
of the DMC’s event was 
Stephanie Orme, a femi- 
nist media researcher at 
Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity interested in sexu- 

ality, gender and race in 
the video game industry. 

The participants point- 
ed out what they viewed as 

the principal stereotype of 
a gamer: ugly, fat men with 
no lives. However, as Orme 
carefully pointed out, 48 
percent of total gamers 
are women, according to 
new studies, with most 
of them becoming inter- 
ested in gaming in the last 
few years from the advent 
of casual gaming via the 
- Nintendo Wii system and 
smartphone games. 

“Mobile games have 
changed the industry. It’s 
something anyone can 
pick up and absorb in a 
few minutes,” Orme said. 

The dichotomy _ be- 
tween casual and _ hard- 
core gaming was ad- 
dressed, including the 
link between first-person 
shooter games like Call 
of Duty and gun violence 
in America, a comparison 
that, according to Orme, 
the mainstream media 
likes to exaggerate. 

| However, Orme noted 
that female gamers enjoy 
games with a variety of 
violence and intensity, not 
only softcore games such 
- as Candy Crush. 

“It’s surprising if you 
see the kinds of games 
women are playing. There’s 
a misconception about the 
dearth of female gamers 
out there/’” Omre said. 

Orme pointed out that 
the stereotypes of women 
in gaming are created by 
the hypersexualization of 
women in the games them- 
selves, as well as by per- 


vasive ideas about gender 
in society. Female gamers 
are portrayed on the Inter- 
net as either fat, ignorant 
nerds or attractive, sexual 
deviants, which, as Orme 
pointed out, is a polarized 
misconception. She  ex- 
plained that women gam- 
ers have their knowledge 
of games questioned every 
time a man hears a female 
voice in an online game. 

Another topic  dis- 
cussed was the way in 
which women are seen by 
game creators and mar- 
keters, who focus their 
ad campaigns on dem- 
onstrating the femininity 
of games by showcasing | 
pink systems and style- 
oriented games. 

“What does it mean 
if a guy plays a fashion | 
game?” Orme asked. 

Attendees discussed 
games targeted toward | 
women or girls and came 
to a general consensus that 
video games in general | 
should be able to appeal 
to both men and women 
without making women | 
feeling uncomfortable. 

Orme then showed a 
Nintendo marketing cam- 
paign directed toward 
women that features the 
tagline “I'm not a gamer” 
and women like Dianna 
Agron from the television 
show Glee and Olympic 
gymnast Gabby Douglas | 
playing games and then 
speaking the tagline. Orme 
and attendees found the 
campaign concerning. 

“The ‘I’m not a gamer’ 
phrase is not applied to 
men,” Orme emphasized. 

The discussion ended | 
with slides about salary 
disparities between men 
and women doing the | 
same jobs in the gaming | 
industry, the “boy’s club” 


of gaming companies, 
and sexual harassment 
and propositioning in the 
workplace. | 
After the discussion, | 
sophomore Channing | 


Kimble-Brown briefly dis- | 
cussed the future of wom- 
en in gaming. 

“There is definitely a 
move in a positive direc- 
tion, but it feels slow. I’m 
a casual gamer, but I like 
to play RPGs [role-playing 
games|,“ Kimble-Brown 
said. “There’s a lot of vit- 
riol online. Everyone will 
be okay, and then they'll 
realize she’s a girl and 
treat her differently.” 

Sophomore and Event 
Organizer Erica Schwartz 
agreed that women are 
treated differently and 
said she is appalled that 
some men blatantly refuse 
to game with women. 

“To me, it’s completely 
ridiculous. It’s shocking 
that anyone would do 
that, because it makes ab- 
solutely no sense, but I re- 
ally have to ignore people 
like that. It’s totally un- 
called for and totally un- 
fair,” Schwartz said. 

However, Schwartz 
does believe that the gam- 
ing world as a whole is be- 
coming a more inclusive 
environment. 

“I definitely see the role 
. of women 

in gaming 
growing, 
and there’s 
more dis-» 
cussion 
to © make 
[gaming] 
more eq- 
uitable,” 
Schwartz 
said. “The 
interest 
iy is there, 
but it just 
_ needs to be 
_ more for 
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VFL teamed up with Students for Life of America to make the display. 


By JESSUP JONG 


Staff Writer 

JHU Voice for Life 
(VFL) hosted a_ fetal 
development display 


as part of Students for 
Life of America’s When 


| Should Human Rights 


Begin? national tour 
on the Keyser Quad on 
Tuesday. 

The display featured 
several displays of differ- 
ent developmental stages 
of a fetus, ranging from 
fertilization to birth. VFL 
members spoke to stu- 
dents with the aim of edu- 
cating them about the hu- 
man rights of fetuses. 

“We thought it would 
be good to poll students 
and promote discussion 
on when human rights 
should begin along the 
stages of human develop- 
ment,” VFL Co-President 
Andrew Guernsey said. 
“We had students put 
tabs on the display, vot- 
ing along the trimester 
of development. Half of 
[students] fell in the first 
trimester. This is a much 
more accurate reflection 
of the actual opinions of 
where Americans fall, 


“which “tend” t6™be” more 


supportive of restrictions 
on late-term abortions.” 
According to Guern- 
sey, students were asked 
to defend the placement 
of their tabs, and some 
changed their opinions 


| after listening to their 


peers’ opinions. 

“We had a_ healthy 
discussion with a lot of 
different students from 
different points of views, 
some of whom modi- 
fied their views or found 
themselves moving their 
sticky notes based on 
discussions about why 
they chose it and where,” 
Guernsey said. 

Guernsey said he be- 
lieves that the human 


rights of a fetus can be 
determined using scien- 
tific methods. 

“There is a serious 
question of science here 
about when _ biological 
human life begins that 
should influence our 
discussion on whether 
all human [beings have 
rights] regardless of 
their stages of develop- 


experiences from work- 
ing in a neonatal care 
unit. 

“I used to work at the 
neonatal care unit in De- 
troit where a lot of drug 
addicts’ children were 
born early because of 
their drug habits. A lot 
of them wouldn’t sur- 
vive or would grow up 
and maybe survive until 
five because of compli- 
cations,” Kenkare said. 
"They've lived lives, but 
I can’t say whether it was 
worth having them live 
that life or not. At what 
point [does] the quality 
of life become so bad that 
it’s not worth having the 
life at all?” 

In contrast, Guernsey 
said that each human be- 
ing is unique. 

“People would argue 
it’s just a clump of cells. 
But it’s not just any clump 
of cells; it is a unique or- 
ganism that has its own 
set of DNA,” Guernsey 


ment,” Guernsey said. said. “Everything about 
Several students you was set in the blue- 
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their _per- yourself 
Spectives 9. that came 
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have equal 
rights, how do you choose 
which one to save?” grad- 
uate student Anubha Na- 
gawat asked. “Probably 
the rights of the mother 
supersede the rights of 
the fetus until birth.” 

Michele Hendrickson, 
the regional. coordinator 
of Students for Life of 
America, commented on 
this moral dilemma. 

“IIn] a life of the 
mother scenario, really, 
there is only one medi- 
cal condition that would 
require an abortion: ec- 
topic pregnancy,” Hen- 
drickson .said. “Some 
alternative to abortion in 
that scenario would be, 
from pro-life doctors, to 
cut around the fallopian 
tube and remove the fal- 
lopian tube.” 

Freshman Anshel 
Kenkare discussed his 


fetuses 
should be aborted if they 
have terminal medical 
conditions. 


ity that will ki 
when it’s 20, why can’t 
I finish when it’s still 
in the cell form?” Flem- 
ming said. 

Alyssa Brann, a mem- 
ber of VFL, argued that 
all human 
beings, in- 
cluding _ fe- 
tuses, should 
have equal 
rights. 

“We want 
everyone to 
be valued 
equally,” 
Brann said. 
“T think hu- 
man ___ rights 
begin at 
conception. 
It’s not your 


the 


“Tf it has some disabil- ae 


right to make the deci- 
sion for someone else.” 
Guernsey thinks that 
it is important to discuss 
the human rights aspect 
of the abortion debate. 
“The framing of the 
discussion in terms of 
when human rights be- 
gin equally has been a 
very effective way of get- 
ting people to think and 
re-think their views on 
this subject. In my opin- 
ion, it has been very suc- 
cessful,” Guernsey said. 
Brann also discussed 
what she viewed as the 


societal disparity be- 
tween the duties of child 
support of men and 
women. 


“A man, if the woman 
chooses to have the child, 
has to support [the child]. 
That’s a law. So why is it 
that the woman then has 
the right to not support 
the child when the man 
has to?” Brann asked. 

Guernsey also com- 
mented on the dilemma 
of choosing between 
mother and child. 

“There is the classic 
formulation where doc- 
tors would have to treat 
two patients, the mother 
and the child. Whose 
rights ought to be valued 
equally? We hope that 
medicine would try to 
save both lives as much as 
possible,” Guernsey said. 

Brann said concerns 
also arise after a child is 
born, particularly if the 
child is not wanted by 
his or her parents. 

“I think a large part 
is improving the lives 
of the children who are 
born who aren’t neces- 
sarily wanted or who are 
born into families where 
ar 


Know there is a pregnan- 


cy clinic right near here 
that will help mothers 
find a place to live [and] 
get free diapers, babysit- 
ters and jobs. We need 
that widely available.” 
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VFL’s Tuesday display included models of fetuses. 


University seeks feedback from “Idea Lab” 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


In an email to the Hop- 
kins community, Univer- 
sity President Ronald J. 
Daniels announced the 
launch of the Idea Lab, a 
webpage where students, 
faculty and staff, either as 
individuals or in groups, 
can propose, vote on and 
debate innovative sug- 
gestions about how to im- 
prove the University and 
its medical facilities. 

The Idea Lab is part of 


the University’s Ten by 


Twenty initiative, which 
is designed to help the 
University achieve ‘10 
specified goals by 2020. 
These goals are geared 
toward bringing the Hop- 
kins community closer 
together, 
academics and connect- 
ing the University to Bal- 
timore, the nation and 
the world. 

“The Idea Lab will be 
home to crowdsourcing 


| initiatives from all cor- 


strengthening — 


ners of Johns Hopkins, 

harnessing your remark- 

able talent and collabo- 

ration to strengthen our 

university and our impact 

in the world,” Daniels 

wrote. “Inspired by the 

Applied Physics Labo- 

ratory’s [APL] Ignition 

Grants, the Idea Lab re- - 
flects the way in which 
smart ideas travel across 
our university, growing 
and, unleashing an ava- 
lanche of creativity.” 

The APL Ignition 
Grants program, which 
was established in: 2010, 
allows the Hopkins com- 
munity to debate and 
vote on ideas for fund- 
ing grants. Since 2010, the 
program has drawn 3,800 
contributors who have 


_ produced more than 750 


ideas, 

To contribute to the 
Idea Lab initiative, mem- 
bers of the Hopkins 
community can log i in to 
the webpage using their 
JHED IDs. The University 
has put two challenges on 
the webpage so far. The 
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Ten by Twenty Challenge 
is designed to address the 
“One University” prior- 
ity of the Ten by Twenty 
initiative. Students, fac- 
ulty and staff are invited 
to suggest, comment on 
and vote on ideas that are 
designed to bring the Uni- 
versity community closer 
together in terms of its 
education, research and 
service. 

Participants can sub- 
mit as many ideas or com- 
ments as they wish, but 
no ideas or comments can 
be submitted anonymous- 
ly. The students, faculty 
and staff who suggest the 
most popular ideas could 
win up to $20,000 to im- 
plement them. 

“Vote for the Idea Lab 
challenges that inspire 


you — and add your own | 


ideas. Keep the conversa-— 

tion about our feniiversity 4 

going,” Daniels wrote. 
The Ten By 
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manager and supervisor 
in the APL’s Information 
Technology (IT) Services 
Department, recom- 
mends that IT profession- 
als within the Hopkins 
community collaborate 
to host an annual IT Ex- 
position, offer a mentor- 
ing program and provide 
a program for staff in 
similar IT departments 
to shadow one another. 
The idea has garnered 19 
votes. The challenge will 
end on April 21. 


The other Idea Lab~ 


challenge is the Diver- 
sity Innovation Grant 
program, which funds 
initiatives that encourage 
diversity and inclusion 
across the Hopkins 
munity. Students, fac 
tee staff from the Ur 

versity and the Unive: 
sity’s medical faciliti 
are invited to ress 
comme: 


Twenty ideas { tere 
challenge, which opened _ 
on Tuesday, has so far 
produced one, supEee) 


ideas are 
ite on T 


wanted but will 
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By ASHLEY KIM 
For The News-Letter 


The high volume of 
midterms taking place in 
the weeks before spring 
break causes what stu- 
dents describe as an up- 
tick in stress, as they are 
forced to balance their 
time between academics 
and extracurriculars. The 
University and student 
groups, such as Stress- 
busters, offer a variety of 
services designed to com- 
bat stress. 

Today, mental illness 
among stressed, college- 
aged students nationwide 
is at an all-time high. The 
annual American Fresh- 
man survey, conducted 
by the University of 
California, Los Angeles, 
found that 37 percent of 
college freshmen report 
feeling frequently over- 
whelmed last year, the 
highest percentage since 
the survey was first ad- 
ministered in 1985. 

Although stress and 
anxiety are ubiquitous in 
most top-tier colleges, Hop- 
kins has been identified as 
an outlier even within that 
stratum. In 2012, the Uni- 
versity was even ranked 
among Newsweek's “Top 
10 Most Stressful Colleges 
in the U.S.” 

“When talking with 
people from other 
schools, I definitely get 
a sense that Hopkins is 
more stressful than many 
other schools,” sopho- 
more Joon Pil Youn said. 

Junior Abby Delama- 
ter concurred that the 
academic rigor of Hop- 
kins seemed higher than 
average. 

“Yve pulled more all- 
nighters during Hopkins 
than in my whole life,” 
Delamater said. “In one 


SPOF my finals last year, this 


girl started sobbing in the 
middle of her exam and 
hardly any of the students 
even looked up because 
they were so busy writ- 
ing their own answers. I 
feel like there’s kind of an 
intense competitive envi- 


ronment because so many 
classes are graded com- 
paratively.” 

Youn expressed con- 
cern that, as a result of 
the academic pressure at 
Hopkins, he may be miss- 
ing out on other aspects of 
the college experience. 

“T don’t feel like I have 
the time to participate 
in extracurriculars this 
year, and when I did, dur- 
ing freshman year, | felt 
guilty, as though I should 
be spending that time 
studying,” Youn said. 

Many agreed that they 
found it very difficult to 
balance their academic 
workload with additional 
responsibilities. 

“Ym stressed to the 
point where I now have 
to pick and choose which 
extracurriculars I can re- 
ally devote the majority 
of my efforts towards,” 
sophomore Warner Ma- 
son said. “In Hopkins, I’m 
currently involved in [A 
Place to Talk (APTT)] and 
club volleyball, but ideal- 
ly I would definitely like 
to do more.” 

According to students, 
extracurricular activities 
not only round out résu- 
més, but they also pro- 
vide students with the op- 
portunity to channel their 
non-academic _ interests 
and to branch out and in- 
teract with a wider group 
of people. Some students, 
however, report that the 
stress of schoolwork has 
caused their enthusiasm 
for extracurricular activi- 
ties to wane. 

“The stress of Hopkins 
has me woefully indiffer- 
ent towards Hopkins af- 
fairs that are out of my cir- 
cle of friends,” Mason said. 

Song Eun Jung, a mas- 
ters student at the Pea- 
body Institute, also dis- 
cussed the isolating effect 
that academic pressure 
could create. 

“Each year, as I go up 
a grade and academic de- 

mands increase, the less 
and less I have time for or 
can bring myself to care 
about making new friends 
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Students report that stress is weighing them down Hopkins 


or ge- i 
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events 
and 
tivities,” | 
Jung said. 
“Lend up 


ac 


just see- 
ing the 
same few 


people all 
the time, 
which, 
in some 


ways, is 
a shame, 
because 
I know I’m not taking ad- 
vantage of all the differ- 
ent opportunities at this 
school.” 

She elaborated on the 
negative consequences 
that she thought isolation 
could generate and en- 
couraged students to inter- 
act more with their peers. 

“T feel like people get 
more stressed because 
they think they’re the only 
ones thinking the way 
they do,” Jung said. “On 
social media, everyone’s 
perfect. But once you get to 
know someone past super- 
ficial niceties, you realize 
that it really isn’t just you.” 

Some students felt that 
non-academic activities 
helped to improve their 
mental well-being. 

Junior Stephan 
Capriles, who is involved 
in the Hopkins Model 
United Nations Confer- 
ence, Witness Theatre, 
JHU Barnstormers, Blue 
Key and the Hopkins 
Model United Nations 
Team, said his extracur- 
riculars provide him with 
a respite from studying. 

“Overall, I think the 
biggest issue is manag- 
ing stress,” Capriles said. 
“I’m not too stressed to be 
part of extracurriculars. I 
think they help keep me 
sane, actually. They break 
up the studying and allow 
me to socialize with dif- 
ferent groups of people.” 

Junior Sally Kim agreed 
that a balance between 
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extracurricular activities 
and academics has indi- 
rectly improved her per- 
formance in her classes. 

“I play squash every 
week, and even though 
it’s technically time I 
could be studying, I think 
breaking up studying 
with activities I’m inter- 
ested in helps regulate my 
schedule, and it forces me 
to stay on task during the 
times I’m actually study- 
ing,” Kim said. 

Barbara Schubert, the 
associate director of the 
Johns Hopkins Center 
for Health Education and 
Wellness (CHEW), agreed 
that students at Hopkins 
are under a lot of stress. 

“The students are 
put under a lot of pres- 
sure, and there’s so many 
things like academics, so- 
cial factors, the competi- 
tive environment, that all 
feed into student stress 
levels,” Schubert — said, 
“Although there’s nothing 
any of us can do to com- 
pletely avoid stress — as 
it is sadly an inevitable 
part of everyday life — I 
think it’s so important for 
people to change the way 
they deal with it. You have 
to realize that you have 


the power to increase or . 


decrease your stress lev- 
els and to put your stress 


in perspective.” 

She elaborated on the 
importance of devel- 
oping healthy coping 
mechanisms. 


Student pitches three new bills at SGA meeting 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


Senior Maxwell Dickey 
presented three bills to 
the Student Government 
Association (SGA) at its 
weekly meeting on Tues- 
day in the Charles Com- 
mons Barber Room. 

The majority of the 
meeting was spent dis- 
cussing Dickey’s pro- 
posed bill for a new 
system of student govern- 
ment. Dickey said he was 
dissatisfied with the way 
SGA currently works. 

“I think we can do 
more than revising some 
of the language of the con- 
stitution,” Dickey said. “I 
think we can restructure 
how some of our lan- 
guage actually works. It’s 
almost like this is a very 
exclusive club. If you're 
not in SGA, it’s hard to 
break in and contribute. 
I'd be interested in seeing 
the [SGA] Senate strictly 
taking part in policy t mak- 
ing and supervision.” 

The bill proposed that 
organizations ‘such as’ the 
Organization 


(HOP), . 
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Dickey proposed several reforms to SGA’s structure. 


The executive board and 
the Senate would primar- 
ily be responsible for rep- 
resentation, policymaking 
and supervision. 

The executive board 
and the Senate would 
then form four commit- 
tees which would be re- 
sponsible for the imple- 
mentation of policies in 
four specific areas. 

“We would benefit from 
four committees—student 
services, extracurriculars, 
academic affairs and stu- 
dent affairs,” Dickey said. 

He also proposed the 
creation of student com- 
missions comprised of 
non-elected students, as- 

serting that this would 
allow more students to be 
involved in student gov- 


ernment. 
Dickey also explained 


that he finds it unethical 


Maher 


candi- 
dates and 
members 
should be 
assessed 
on re- 
sponsibil- 
ities, such 
as policy 
making. 
Dick- 
ey said 
that he 
believes 
it’s more 
beneficial 
for SGA 
-candi- 
dates and members to be 
focused on specific as- 
pects of their responsibili- 
ties, instead of stretching 
themselves to both make 
policy and put on fun ac- 
tivities for students. 

Adelaide Morphett, 
SGA’s executive secretary, 
praised Dickey’s passion 
for the bill at hand and his 
dedication to preparing 
such a presentation. 

“I think this is a great 
example for when some- 
one is really passionate 
about something, 


great presentation,” Mor- 
phett said. 

Jahan =—— Mirchandani, 
the junior class president, 


spoke to the possible con- 


s of Dickey’s plan. 
“Based on these four 
categories, we would be 


at least doubling the size | 


for SGA candidates to hold of student government,” 
_ giveaways, especi dur- Mirachandi said. “I guess 
ee campaign : season, as- just logistical i ‘it would 
. Eee ER be extremely hard to get 
ee 


that | 
they can go and make a 


things to come together.” 

The SGA will vote on 
the bill at its next meeting. 

Dickey also proposed a 
bill for the creation of a stu- 
dent club census, which he 
said would allow the SGA 
to keep track of organiza- 
tions students participate 
in and would increase the 
number of people who par- 
ticipate in SGA elections. 

Senior Class Senator 
Parth Patel seemed to like 
the idea of the club census 
as a tracking tool; he said 
the bill could be used as a 
tool for exploration. 

“This is a low-risk bill,” 
Patel said. “We can choose 
to do whatever we want 
with the census numbers 
when we get them... In the 
short term, we can try it 
out and experiment with 
it, and it might increase 
the number of people who 
participate in elections.” 


That bill will also be 


voted on at the SGA’s next 
meeting. : 

Dickey’s third bill 
proposed at the meet- 


ing, which he called the. 


Monthly Club Allocations 


Surplus Engagement Act, 


addressed how surplus 


funds can be repurposed j 


for other uses. 


_ Dickey’s plan would 
make a portion of sur- 


plus funding available to 


student groups. He also 


d that some of 
this piesa could be used 
as prize money for club- 
sponsored competitions 


and as bonuses for clubs 
as SGA sees fit. 


a 


| 


pletely confidential.” 


_p.m.-1 a.m. and is located 
and Wolman. 
overly stressed and are 


Many students feel overwhelmed by their academic obligations, which leads to stress. 


“When under stress, 
people can turn to un- 
healthy ways of trying 
to ‘cope’ with it, like un- 
healthy eating habits, alco- 
hol and drugs,” Schubert 
said. “But in the long run, 
this is extremely detrimen- 
tal, and certainly won't 
work as a solution to stress. 
It’s important for students 
to find healthy outlets.” 

She suggested that ex- 
ercise and other physical 
solutions could limit stress. 

“Stress is notjustamen- | 
tal thing — there are also 
physical manifestations, 
and so addressing this 
can also help minimize 
stress. Exercise and yoga 
are great activities you can 
do at the rec center. CHEW 
also offers a Stressbusters | 
program, in which stu- 
dents that are trained by 
licensed massage thera- 
pists give back rubs. We 
participate in campus 
events, and also have our 
own weekly sessions — 
Mellow-out Monday and 
Wind-down Wednesday... 
there is actually research 
that has been done about 
the de-stressing effects of 
the human touch.” 

Renee DeMott, a senior | 
academic advisor, out- | 
lined more resources that 
students could turn to in 
times of.stress. 

“There are a great va- 
riety of resources avail- 
able within Hopkins to 
help students,” DeMott 
said. “For those who are 
struggling with academ- 
ics, the Hopkins Study 
Consulting Program can 
help, as well as the Learn- 
ing Den... A Place to Talk 
is a great and safe place 
to vent about things that 
are stressing you out. The 
Office of Multicultural Af 
fairs also not only helps 
those from different cul- 
tural backgrounds, but is 
also involved in a lot of 
programming and small 
group activities that are a 
great non-academic outlet 
for students.” 

Alice Nam, a junior 
member of APTT, urged 
stressed students to talk 
with the peer counselors. 

“T really recommend 
stressed students to come 
to A Place to Talk,” Nam 
said. “It’s peer-led, so it’s 


not like you're talking to 
some official counselor, 
but all the members have 
gone through extensive 
training where we train to 
not just offer advice, but to 
really listen to your prob- 
lems — whatever they 
may be — and to help 
examine your feelings to 
come up with your own 
solution. And, of course, 
everything said is com- 


_APTT is open Sunday 
through Thursday from 7 


in the lobbies of AMR I 
For thos’ GO Wtio Meal 


seeking more urgent help, | 
the Hopkins Student As- 
sistance Program can help 

students assess the severity 
of their depression or anxi- 
ety. The Center 
is also open from 
through Friday and can be 
reached at 410-516-8278. 

: - eee ae 


launches 
| business 
j initiative 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels and 
Dean Edward Miller of the 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine announced a new $40 
million initiative on March 
4 to encourage entrepre- 
neurship and innovation. 
The plan is in response to 
a May 2014 innovation re- 
port, which called for three 
major proposals to foster 
innovation: a new, desig- 
nated space in East Balti- 
more; seed funding and 
an investment fund; and 
more commercialization 
services, infrastructure, 
education and policies to 
encourage innovation and 
entrepreneurship. 

Fifteen million dollars 
will be allocated to the 
new space, $10 million to 
the new funding and $15 
million to resources and 
policies. 

A new group, Johns 
Hopkins Technology Ven- 


| tures (JHVI), will be han- 
| dling these new ventures. 


will encom- 


“(JHVI] 


| pass technology licensing, 


corporate and industrial 
relations and FastForward 
{Hopkins’ existing innova- 
tion center],” Daniels and 
Miller wrote in the for- 
ward to the report. 

“Our emphatic conclu- 
sion is that the University 
needs to take a broad range 
of steps to strengthen its 
innovation ecosystem, in 
a manner that spans the 
entire Johns Hopkins com- 
munity,” the report stated. 

The innovation space 
in East Baltimore will 
open in late 2016 and be 
located at 1812 Ashland 
Street, within walk 
ing distance of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, the 
medical campus and the 
schools of nursing, busi- 


| ness and education. The 
| space will be open to the 


entire Baltimore com- 


| munity, with low rent for 


those within and outside 
Hopkins, in an effort to 
expand the FastForward 
innovation space on the 
Homewood campus. 

The grant program 
will provide funding for 
technological innovation 
efforts, Hopkins start-up . 
companies and _ under- 
graduate business pro- 
posals. The report iden- 
tifies a lack of venture 
funding opportunities in 
Baltimore, and the new 
center will try to compen- 
sate for that deficiency. 

Another goal of the 
initiative is to create an 
entrepreneurs-in-resi- 
dence (EIR) center that 
will be available for busi- 
ness advice. The center 
will provide new entre- 
preneurship education — 
opportunities, including 
an expanded version of 


a summer entrepreneur- 


ship bootcamp, which is — 
organized by the Whit- 
ing School of Engineer- 


ng, the Carey B : 
SE terehoongeel 


Medicine, and is. oe 
_instyle to the reality 


| petition series Shar Tank. 

One session of last year’s 
bootcamp featured near- 
ly 70 doctors, researchers 
and other healthcare pro- 
fessionals. 

The main goal of, the 
new initiative is to foster 
innovation and the cre- 
ation of new Baltimore- 
focused businesses using 
Hopkins capital. 
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FAS hosts panel on ISIS’s impact in Middle East University shares logic 
lor deciding snow days 


FAS, FRoM Al 
of ISIS and the threat it 
poses,” Ricciardi wrote. 


“Al-Bahra represents the 
perspective of those di- 
rectly fighting ISIS in 
Syria. Ambassador Ford 
represents a U.S. foreign 
policy perspective. Finally, 
Faris has a political science 
academic perspective on 
the issue.” 

Before the panel, au- 
dience members were 
invited to read the ar- 
ticle, “What ISIS Really 
Wants,” from The Atlantic. 
The article gave a brief 
background on the ter- 
ror group, its motives, the 
ramifications of its actions 
and possible ways to curb 
its advances. 

Faris spoke about the 
history of ISIS in Syria 
and its strategic use of so- 
cial media platforms such 
as Twitter. 

“The thing that’s re- 
ally different about ISIS as 
compared to, say, al Qaeda 
[is] when al Qaeda started 
in the 1980's, they really 
didn’t have internet,” Faris 
said. “The typical al Qa- 
eda video is of an old man 
pointing his finger at you 
for an hour, and people 
weren't super into that.” 

With between 46,000 
and 98,000 Twitter ac- 
counts associated with 


ISIS, Faris describes the 
group’s use of social me- 
dia as incredibly powerful. 

“Their goal, frankly, is 
for you to look at it,” Faris 
said. “Twitter is really cen- 
tral their strategy,” Faris 
said. 

Al-Bahra discussed the 
conflict in Syria, and how 
the factions are involved 
in the country’s politics. 

“As you know, in Syria, 
we have been under dicta- 
torship for the last half of 
the century,” al-Bahra said. 

However, he said that 
ISIS has negatively af- 
fected the country’s well- 
being more so than dicta- 
torship. 

“The regime of ISIS has 
stolen the most precious 
thing that anyone could 
possibly have, which is 
the ability to dream,” al- 
Bahra said. “If we cannot 
dream, we cannot hope 
for anything.” 

Despite the sudden as- 
cension of ISIS’s presence 
on social media, he said 
that the group is not actu- 
ally new. 

“ISIS was nota surprise 
organization,” al-Bahra 
said. “The whole idea of 
ISIS started in 2001 [from] 
a discussion on how to es- 
tablish an Islamic State.” 

Ford expanded upon 
al-Bahra’s contribution by 


recounting the story of a 
Syrian soccer goalie, who, 
after rebelling against the 
regime and being isolated 
by the military for two 
years in his town with no 
basic necessities, joined 
ISIS in desperation to im- 
prove the quality of his life. 
He also provided an eth- 
noreligious perspective on 
the problem in Iraq, citing 
the historical and political 
demarcation between the 
two factions of Islam, the 
Sunni and the Shiite. 

He stated that brutality 
was a major factor in the 
strength of ISIS. 

“The Islamic State ag- 
gravated, and badly ag- 
gravated, the existing 
sectors,” Ford said. “You 
have to address the fear. 
People go to the Islamic 
State for protection, and 
they think they will be 
treated fairly.” 

While al-Bahra 
agreed, he emphasized 
the importance of devis- 
ing a strategy to defeat 
ISIS. 

“ISIS existed because 
we failed in combating al 
Qaeda, which is less so- 
phisticated than ISIS... We 
cannot defeat ISIS based 
on military operations 
only,” al-Bahra said. 

He stated that the de- 
velopment of a new gov- 


ernment system was also 
paramount. 

Most audience mem- 
bers reacted positively to 
the panel, stating that the 
discussion was very in- 
formative. 

Janey Solwold, a prin- 
cipal technical writer at 
computer software com- 
pany Software AG, said 
she was surprised by the 
ideas put forth by the 
panel. 

“Even though it’s a 
complex problem, it seems 
to me it might be more 
solvable than I thought 
it was going in,” Solwold 
said. “The one thing they 
didn’t mention was sort of 
the role of Islam and reli- 


gion in this — it was more | 


power and _ economics, 
and | think that’s more 
solvable, although 
complicated. That was 
surprising to me, that it 
didn’t focus on these reli- 
gious differences.” 

Senior Megan Carney 
also said she learned a lot 
from the panel. 

“I thought it was re- 
ally good that each per- 
son brought something 
different to the table” 
Carney said. “I thought 
their personal 
ences of working [in] the 
area brought something 
unique to it.” 


Schmauss approaches engineering with lots of humor 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Travis Schmauss, a ju- 
nior, sits in the kitchen of his 
North Calvert Street apart- 
ment, blasting electronic 
music from his speakers. 

“I need this mu- 
sic to stay up at night,” 
Schmauss said. 

As the founder of JHU 
Snaps, a popular Face- 
book page that posts co- 
medic Snapchats from 
around the Hopkins 
community, | Schmauss 
keeps busy reviewing all 
the daily submissions, 
which sometimes exceed 
1,000 snapchats. 

Despite all the work in- 
volved with keeping up the 
page, Schmauss said he has 
fun in every aspect of his 
life, including his work as a 
writer for The Black and Blue 
Jay, the vice social chair 
and DJ for Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity and his partici- 
pation in the Johns Hop- 
kins Wading Team, which 
he also helped found. 

The Johns Hopkins 
Wading Team is a come- 
dic team of “waders” who 
“compete” against other 
collegiate wading teams by 
sitting in kiddie pools and 
hanging out. The Hopkins 
group members calls them- 
selves the Sea Cucumbers. 

Schmauss_ said that 
his parents had a strong 
influence on his liber- 
al, fun-loving lifestyle. 
A California native, 
Schmauss talked about 
how his parents molded 
his personality. 
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COURTESY OF TRAVIS SCHMAUSS 
Travis Schmauss is a founder of JHU Snaps and the Wading Team. 


“They were very lib- 
eral in my upbringing,” 
Schmauss said. “They 
never forced academics on 
me... I have no traditional 
conservative values to me 
socially. My parents are 
seriously socially out there. 
My dad will talk to anyone. 
He does this thing where 
he gets into an elevator, 
and if there’s multiple peo- 
ple, he’ll turn around and 
face the people and he says, 
‘I suppose you're wonder- 
ing why I gathered you all 
here today.” 

Despite all of his fun 
endeavors, Schmauss 
works hard in his courses 
as a materials science and 
engineering major. He 
believes that the field of 
materials science itself is 
fascinating and broad. 

“T’ve always really liked 
this kind of science that I 
couldn't really put my fin- 
ger on,” Schmauss said. 
“And that was because I 
really didn’t know that 
materials science was a 
field in itself. I took three 


Errata: March 5 Edition | 
i In the March 5, 2015 edition of The News-Letter, the | 
_ photo credit on page A1 forthe Dance Marathon 


photo was incorrect. Anna Goodridge ofthe 
ography Staff should have received the c 


intro classes [my freshman 
year]... and the only one 
that I actually could bear 
was the materials class.” 

Schmauss_ has _ also 
combined his love of sci- 
ence with his passion for 
fun in his professional 
pursuits. The summer 
after freshman year, he 
interned for the show TV 
show Cosmos, hosted by 
astrophysicist Neil De- 
Grasse Tyson. 

“7 just did film and me- 
dia clearances for them,” 
Schmauss said. “So nature 
scenes. I would [search] 
across the internet using all 


sorts of these industry pay 
sites, wade through hun- 
dreds of hours of whales, 
and select the clip of 
whales that really touched 
me. And they would use 
my whales that I selected in 
a show... As far as I know, 
all the things I selected are 


in the show. The not awe- | 
| er, the sun was going to 


some part is that I have not 
watched the show.” 


still | 


experi- | 


SNOW, From Al 
cancel classes the night 
before rather than early 
in the morning if the fore- 
casts are looking particu- 
larly ominous. However, 
he said that due to the po- 
tential for inaccurate calls, 
the University has recently 
tried to make the decisions 
in the morning. 

“Sometimes it works 
out,” O’Shea said. “Some- 
times the forecast is a 
bust, and then you're 
sorry you did what you 
did, one way or the other. 
More recently, we have 
tended to wait until 5 a.m. 
just so that we’re sure 
whatever the forecast is 
before it pans out.” 

As has been demon- 
strated this year, the Uni- 
versity takes concerns 
about ice as well as snow 
into consideration when 
deciding whether or not 
to cancel or delay classes. 

“In many respects, 
ice is more of a concern 
than snow,’ O’Shea said. 
“{On] Friday, for instance, 
when we made the deci- 
sion to close for a second 
[day] straight, the concern 
at that point was not re- 
ally accumulation, because 
there had been a reason- 


| able amount of time to get 


Despite his work in TV, | 


Schmauss 
has an inherent inability 
to understand common 
references from media. 
“II| don’t understand 
film and media referenc- 
es,” Schmauss said. “Liv- 
ing with [my roommate] 
freshman year, when that 
was his major, he was all 
about it... I guess normal 
humans will talk to each 
other and will often refer- 
ence the things they like. 
A lot of the times I'll just 
laugh along with it.. But 
as people get to know me, 
they realize that I do that 
every single time... and so 
[my roommate] was just 
kind of like, ‘You really 
have no clue’ And I was 
like, ‘You know, yeah.” 


admitted he | 


| making 


snow off sidewalks and 
streets. It was really more 
of a [concern] that ice had 
formed, and the tempera- 


| tures were so low Friday 


morning, in single digits or 
in very low double digits, 
that it seemed unlikely that 
a combination of sunshine 
and chemicals and rising 
temperatures would make 
the campuses safe enough 
fast enough. We have had 
other times this year where 
the temperature was high- 


take effect and we knew 
that the chemical treat- 
ments would work quickly 
enough that we could open 
either on time or late.” 

O’Shea said that the 
decision of whether or not 
cancel or delay classes is 
a balancing act because 
sure students 
spend adequate time in 
the classroom is a priority 
for the University. 

“We do send out a 
message every year at the 
beginning of the season, 
usually in December, just 
alerting people to the fact 
that the University places 
a very high priority, cer- 
tainly on safety, but also 
on normal operations, be- 
cause it’s important to get 
classes in and research 
in,” O'Shea said. 


_ ington § 


Freshman Holly Tice 
said she is not very con- 
cerned about missing 
classes and is excited by 
the prospect of an occa- 
sional day off. 

“My first thought 
[when a snow day is an- 
nounced] is ‘Great. Hope- 
fully, teachers [will] just 
push work back,” Tice 
said. “Maybe that night, 
after I’ve wasted the whole 
day just lying in bed, I 
start to get concerned.” 

According to O’Shea, 
there are no snow days 
built into any of the Uni- 
versity’s academic calen- 
dars, so any necessary 
adjustments must be made 
after the snow day has oc- 
curred. 

“Tt really is much more 
realistic to expect that the 
schools and programs 
and individual faculty are 
the ones that are going to 
figure out the make-up 
situation,” O’Shea said. 

O’Shea said that anoth- 
er concern is the ability of 
faculty and staff to travel 
to campus safely. 

“When we've had late 
openings, like a 10 o’clock 
opening or a noon open- 
ing, often that is not be- 
cause of conditions on 
campus so much as condi- 
tions on side streets fac- 
ulty and staff [use] to get 
here,” O'Shea said. 

Kjerstin Kauffman, a 
Writing Seminars gradu- 
ate student and lecturer, 
acknowledged that it 
can be difficult to get to 
Homewood on days when 
road conditions are poor. 

“I don’t live too far 
away from campus, but 
I take the Mount 


so the roads have to be 
cleared for that to operate 
and that has to be operat- 
ing for me to get [to Home- 
wood],” Kauffman said. 

O’Shea said he was 
unsure of how this year’s 
snow day count com- 
pares with ones of past 
years. However, he did 
note that in some years, 
the University cancels 
more class days than in 
other years. 

“I do know that some 
years, [the snowfall] 
can be quite extensive,” 
O'Shea said. “As recently 
as Feb. 2010, we had two 
blizzards almost back to 
back and there [was], I 
think at some point, more 
than two feet of snow. We 
were closed for an entire 
week. So [it’s] totally de- 
pendent on how severe a 
winter we have.” 


Hopkins wins first in health, education rankings 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins placed first 
in graduate programs 
for public health and 
education, second for 


nursing, and third for 
research medicine, ac- 
cording to the newest 
U.S. News and World Re- 
port rankings published 
on Tuesday. 

This is the highest 
ranking the School of 
Education has ever re- 
ceived because of a re- 
newed effort to focus on 
doctoral programs and 
the recruitment and re- 
tention of key faculty 
and researchers. 

With over 1,800 full 
and part-time students, 
the School of Education 
offers programs ranging 
from full-time masters 
programs to one-year 
certifications for teach- 
ing in Maryland pub- 
lic schools, which were 
deciding factors in the 
school’s primary rank- 
ing, according to U.S, 
News. — 


"The School of Educa- 


tion’s Center for Data- also cited in the rank- 


’ Curriculum, 


Driven Reform in Educa- 
tion, which aids schools 
in poverty-stricken 
areas, and the Best-Ev- 
idence Encyclopedia, 
an educational review 
handbook, were also cit- 
ed as factors in the rank- 
ing. 

The Bloomberg School 
of Public Health has been 
the top-ranked public 
health graduate program 
since the inception of the 
U.S. News rankings in 
1983. 

The School of Medi- 
cine was ranked third 
in the research category ° 
and praised for its focus 
on a blend of academics 
and clinical experience, 
which the school calls 
the Genes to Society 


The dual degree pro- 
grams in public health 


and medicine and in med- 
icine and business were 


ing, as well as the overall 
quality of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital's care and 
outreach programs. 

The internal medicine, 
geriatrics, AIDS research 
and women’s health pro- 
grams were all ranked in 
the top five in the world in 
their respective fields. 

The School of Nursing 
has been lauded since its 
inception as _ instilling 
the values and educa- 
tion needed to success- 
fully perform as a nurse. 

online program has 
risen in the ranking from 
27 to three, even as nurs- 
ing ranking methodology 
was changed. 
oe Whiting School 
of Engineering’s gradu- 
ate school improved from — 


27th to 25th plac 
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Palestinian peace activist New Career Center director pursues ambitious goals 
speaks at J Street U event 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


J Street U hosted Ali 
Abu Awwad, a Palestin- 
ian activist and pacifist, 
on Tuesday at Hillel. 

Awwad asserted that a 
two-state solution to the 
Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict should incorporate 
both sides and make them 
more familiar with each 
other’s wants and needs. 

Awwad is the founder 
of al-Tarig, an organiza- 
tion which educates Pal- 
estinians on principles 
of nonviolence. He said 
that he speaks to groups 
in America, Europe and 
the Middle East with the 
goal of increasing under- 
standing between people 
of different 


a 17-day hunger strike in 
the hope of being allowed 
to see one another. This 
strike persuaded him that 
peaceful tactics could be 
used to help the Palestin- 
ians gain statehood, and 
he made this nonviolent 
mission his life goal. 

“We need a Palestin- 
ian nonviolence national 
movement and to cre- 
ate an identity to remove 
this blindness of confu- 
sion of who we are,” Aw- 
wad said. “Are we resist- 
ing... Or are we citizens 
of a legal, political body? 
There is a movement of 
resistance, of a resistance 
based on nonviolence or 
also [the] development 
of our society and of our 
minds and our hopes.” 

After the murder of 


his brother | 


cultures Youssef by 

and differ- ,, : an Israeli 

ent beliefs. I explain the soldier, Aw- | 
“Wher- wad also be- | 


ever I go, I 
always say 


story of my life... 
as a Palestinian, 


of a group 


to eople, which helps 
‘whatever but mostly ee to bring 
youre g0- human being.” gether Is- 
ing to hear raelis and 
from me [is] — At! ABU Palestinians 
not a story who have 
of com- Awwab, suffered be- 
plaining or PALESTINIAN reavement 
punishing due to the 
or blaming; ACTIVIST on going 
it’s mostly conflict. 

to under- Awwad 
stand/” Awwad said. “I _ said that his greatest hope 
explain the story of my was that students and 


life and my thoughts and 
my feelings as a Palestin- 
ian, but mostly as a hu- 
man being. I know that 
any political manage- 
ment... has to include our 
emotions, our feelings, 
our suffering.” 

Ben Schwartz, an exec- 
utive board memeber of J 
Street U, spoke about why 
the organization brought 
Awwad to Hopkins. 

“Hopkins J Street U is 
committed to expanding 
the conversation about the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict 
on campus,” Schwartz 
said. “We are hosting Ali 
Abu Awwad at Hopkins 
Hillel because we believe 
that listening to and en- 
gaging with challenging 
perspectives is necessary 
in order to achieve a nego- 
tiated two-state solution 
to the conflict.” 

Awwad described his 
youth as a Palestinian liv- 
ing under Israeli occupa- 
tion and as a member of a 
family of Palestinian activ- 
ists, including his mother, 
a leader in the Fatah politi- 
cal party, whom he saw be 
repeatedly arrested by Is- 
raeli forces throughout his 
childhood. 

Awwad became inter- 
ested in pacifism during 
his youth. When he and 
his mother were arrested 
and imprisoned in the 
1990s, they participated in 


others who attended the 
lecture would gain an 
understanding of life in 
Palestine. He hoped that 
both sides, in the inter- 
est of ending the conflict, 
would join together in a 
mutual, non-violent com- 
mitment to peace and a 
two-state solution. 
Schwartz and his fel- 
low executive board mem- 
bers hoped that students 
would come away with a 
greater understanding of 
the Palestinian side of the 
debate. Schwartz hoped 
that the lessons of Aw- 
wad’s experiences would 
help to influence students 
in their thoughts on the 
ongoing _Israeli-Palestin- 


ian conflict and convince | 
| cuss topics surrounding 


them that peace with a 
two-state solution would 
be the right answer to end- 
ing violence in the area. 

“T hope students not 
only learn about Ali's life 
and work but grapple with 
the Palestinian narrative, 
of which Ali’s personal 
story is a part,” Schwartz 
said, “Both the Israelis 
and the Palestinians have 
tragic national narratives. 
What we hope to do, like 
always, is move beyond the 
unproductive conversation 
about which party is more 
to blame and focus on what 
we can do —as Americans, 
as Israelis and as Palestin- 
ians — to achieve peace.” 


~ 


came a part | 


CAREER, rrom Al 
because other universi- 
ties are doing that,” Van 
Zee said. “We have to 
make sure that we build 
a profile on our students, 
we can be distin- 
guished as the market 
of choice in the market- 
place.” 

Van Zee hopes to im- 
prove the Career Center 
and aims to make stu- 
dents more competitive in 
the job market, drawing 
inspiration from compa- 
rable universities. 

“The spotlight has 
never been as bright on 
career services across 
the nation as demand for 
transparency on the re- 
turn on investment con- 
tinues to intensify,” Van 
Zee said. “So we have a 
real opportunity to re- 
think and provide, and 
while the job market for 
college graduates is im- 
proving, there remain 
some challenges.” 

Career preparation 
consists of priming stu- 
dents for a work environ- 
ment that will exceed the 


so 


| current level of academic 
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rigor they are experienc- 
ing; most of this prepa- 
ration cannot be learned 
inside a classroom, ac- 
cording to Van Zee. She 
explained that employers 
are becoming more vocal 
about their requirements 
for market-ready skills. 
“Tam planning on im- 
proving on what we have 
today,” Van Zee said. “I 
believe that career cen- 
ters across the nation are 
going through a similar 
exercise and challenge to 
become more and more 
relevant to the students, 
because the world has 
changed, and we have to 


make sure our students 
are competitive with oth- 
ers. It’s more challenging 
meet the demands 
with the student supply 
with just their academic 
preparation.” 

Although market de- 
mands require specific 
sets of skills for specific 
jobs, Van Zee said that she 
wants to provide students 
with skills that extend 
beyond their first post- 
graduation employment 
opportunities. 

“I do want to close 
that gap between what 
employers seek and 
what graduates come 
equipped with, with en- 
during capabilities, so 
that we build in our stu- 
dents that set of skills 
that will last beyond 
[their] first destination, 
and I think that what 
[those capabilities] will 
do is position our stu- 
dents in their first em- 
ployment opportunity 
at an advantage,” Van 
Zee said. “I think it will 
propel them, if they are 
more prepared — more 
ready — than their coun- 
terparts.” She intends to 
incorporate the strategy 
and architecture from 
her previous career at 
Accenture into the Ca- 
reer Center at Hopkins 
for greater innovation 


to 


‘and global outreach. 


“(At Accenture,] I de- 
signed and implemented 
a number of large global 
people solutions, many 
of them related to ca- 
reers — career develop- 
ment models, competen- 
cy models, performance 
managing systems [and] 
on boarding alumni,” 
she said. 

Of all her roles and 
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Trudy Van Zee is the new Executive Director of the Career Center. 


responsibilities, Van Zee 
has enjoyed working with 
students the most, citing 
their vivacity and drive as 
sources of inspiration. 

“I've been very im- 
pressed with what 
they’ve been able to do in 
a short period of time,” 
Van Zee said. “The stu- 
dents are truly remark- 
able and unbelievably 
bright, unbelievably 
hard-working and unbe- 
lievably capable, and our 
job is to get them unbe- 
lievably ready for their 
careers. This is once in 
a career opportunity to 
come into a world-class 
setting to make a huge 
difference — and what 
is more exciting than to 
make a difference in stu- 
dents’ lives?” 

Van Zee also plans 
to implement other ma- 
jor changes, including 
changing the layout of the 
Career Center. 

“We're going to look 
fairly different than we 
do today because we do 
want to provide our stu- 
dents with that readi- 
ness, which means we're 
going to look at how we 
deliver our services dif- 
ferently,” Van Zee said. 
“We need to scale, we 


need to become experi- 
enced.” 

She emphasized the 
importance of having an 
inclusive center that caters 
to all majors and students, 
regardless of career and 
post-graduation plans. 

“In order to do that, 
we need to think differ- 
ently in how to deliver 
services, and we’ll have 
to leverage technology,” 
Van Zee said. “We need 
to leverage our local com- 
munity in a better way 
than we have today.” 

She also stressed the 
connection that alumni 
networks provide. 

“We're going to po- 
sition our alumni [on] 
what we do and how we 
deliver, because they are 
so engaged in the topic 
of career services, and 
they are so valuable,” 
she said. 

Van Zee is excited 
about giving improved 
services to students. 

“We have tremendous 
opportunities right here 
on our campus and be- 
yond into the community 
that we can leverage to 
create more and more ex- 
periences for our students 
throughout their four 
years,” Van Zee said. 


CHAI teaches students about upcoming Israeli election 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


The Coalition of Hop- 
kins Activists for Israel 


‘(CHAI) held an Israeli 


election party at Hop- 
kins Hillel on Monday to 
prompt students to dis- 


Israeli politics in prepa- 
ration for the country’s 
March 17 elections. 
Senior Ariel Gold- 
schlag, a member of 


| CHAI, said the purpose 


of the event was to help 
inform students on Israe- 
li politics. 

“The Israeli elections 
were coming up, and 
we thought that not ev- 
eryone knew about the 
different parties,” Gold- 
schlag said. “We know 
that it’s a very impor- 
tant issue, and we want 
to help inform people of 
the decision that’s being 
made in Israel and what 


different parties are run- 
ning. We can see it’s a 
little more complicated 
than Democrats and Re- 
publicans.” 

Israel has a_ parlia- 
mentary system of gov- 
ernment in which the 
Knesset, or the legislative 
body, elects the Prime 
Minister, who serves as 
the head of the Israeli 
government. Knesset 
members are elected us- 
ing a system of party-list 
proportional representa- 
tion, wherein voters cast 
their ballots for a party 
and seats are appointed 
to each party in propor- 
tion to the number of 
votes that it receives. 

Unlike the United 
States, which has a win- 
ner-take-all system that 
favors large political par- 
ties, the Israeli system al- 
lows for small parties to 
have members seated in 
the Knesset. In Israel, a 
party needs at least 3.25 
percent of the national 
vote in order to get mem- 
bers seated in the Knes- 
set. 

Elections are being 
held earlier than their 
scheduled date this year 
due to a collapse of the 
government's ruling co- 
alition. 

“[Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin] Netanyahu tried 
to pass a Jewish State 


bill,” senior Lindsay Bau- 


er said. “Some people in 
the government weren't 
so happy about it and 
didn’t think it should 
pass, so Netanyahu 
was fighting with other 
people in his political 
party and kicked them 
out. And now they’re go- 
ing, to elections, because 
there is no longer a ma- 
jority coalition.” 

The Jewish State bill 


i 
Vv 


i 


would have codified into 
law that the State of Israel 
is the home of the Jewish 
people. The bill states that 
Israel is the place for the 
Jewish people to pursue 
self-determination and 
that Jewish religious law 
is the inspiration for Is- 
raeli law. The Bill also en- 
shrines Jewish religious 
holidays as national holi- 
days and would make 
Hebrew the sole official 
language of the state. As 
a result, the bill would 
list Arabic as a language 
with special status. 

The bill, supported 
by Netanyahu and the 
right-wing Likud _par- 
ty, has generated fierce 
controversy, with critics 
claiming that it puts Is- 
rael’s status as a Jewish 
state above its status as a 
democracy. The resulting 
disagreements within 
the governing coalition 
led Netanyahu to oust 
some leftist ministers 
and necessitated early 
elections. 

CHAI members said 
that corruption and eco- 
nomic issues were the 
most prominent matters 
in this election. 

“There's a lot of finan- 
cial corruption in the 
government,” Bauer said. 
“Economically, people in 
Israel are struggling, and 
they want more trans- 
parency in where their 
money is going and what 
the government is using 
iton.” | 

Goldschlag agreed that 
Israel’s population is go- 
ing into this election with 
economic issues in mind. 

“It’s about improving 
the economic situation, 
a lot like the last Ameri- 
can election,” said Gold- 
schlag. “We saw with the 
last election that Israelis 


are more focused on fis- 
cal concerns and repair- 
ing the economy than 
anything else in particu- 
lar.” 

CHAI posted sheets 
explaining the ideologies 
of the plethora of political 
parties and the leaders of 
each one. Students could 
then write the name of 
their preferred party ona 
note and slip it into a box. 

The winning party 
in CHAI’s mock election 
was Likud, and the Zi- 
onist Union, an electoral 
alliance between the left- 
ist Labor and Hatnuah 
parties, came in second. 
Goldschlag said that this 
matched most predictions 
for the results of the ac- 
tual Israeli elections. ~ 

Because of Israel’s sys- 
tem of proportional repre- 
sentation, smaller parties 
have the chance of being 
in the governing coali- 
tion or even having one 
of their members become 
prime minister if the oth- 
er parties decide that one 
of their candidates is the 
best option. 

Some other notable 
parties running in the 
election include The Jew- 


_ish Home, a right-leaning 


religious party led by 
Minister of the Economy 
Naftali Bennett, and Yesh 
Atid, a centrist secular 
party led by former jour- 
nalist Yair Lapid. 

“Last election, it was... 
[Lapid, who] kind of 
came out of nowhere,” 
sophomore Gabriela 
Mizrahi said. “They were 
a new party, and got the 
second-most seats. So he 
was a really big player, 
but now the party seems 
less popular, and it’s un- 
clear if they’ll have such 
a great showing in this 
election.” 
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TEDx JHU features diverse array of speakers Ten By Twenty report 
highlights steps taken 


TEDx, From Al 

and stunt economic and 
social growth in commu- 
nities world. 
Schwab specifically men- 
tioned Hopkins graduate 
and faculty member Abel 
Wolman, for whom the 
Wolman Residence Hall 
is named, as a pioneer in 
water Sanitation. 


across the 


“In 1918, with his 
friend and _ colleague 
Linn Enslow, [Wolman] 


developed the right dose 
of chlorine in large pipes 
— enough to kill the bac- 
teria, not too much to kill 
the people. He’s credited 


with saving more lives 
from water treatment 
than anyone else with 


respect to this treatment 
process,” Schwab said. 

Freshman Astha Berry, 
the only student speaker, 
opened the event by dis- 
cussing the importance 
and meaning of language 
and its continual evolu- 
tion. She referred to these 
ideas as “the absolute val- 
ue of words.” 

“When you have the 
absolute value of words, 
there’s the perceived posi- 
tive and negative conno- 
tations,” Berry said. 

Berry explained how 
words such as “gay” have 
garnered different con- 
notations and meanings 
over time. 

“When you hear ‘gay,’ 
do you think of merri- 
ment? Because that’s actu- 
ally where the word comes 
from,” Berry said. “[It has] 
turned from an adjective 
describing someone who’s 
very merry all the time 
to someone who’s homo- 
sexual to sometimes a de- 
rogatory term. But it all de- 
pends on the way it’s used 
and the context it’s used 
in. So it makes you think 
about what words we have 
used that are going to con- 
tinue to change.” 

Doreen Bolger, the di- 
rector of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art (BMA), 
discussed the evolution 
of the museum since its 
founding in 1914. 

“T think it’s important 
to remember that a lot of 
the BMA‘s collection was 
formed and collected by 
people as contemporary 
art,” Bolger said. “The 
people who amassed those 
collections were speaking 
to living artists they knew 
and cared about. And the 
art that they were collect- 
ing was extremely relevant 
for their time and place. 
And I think, as we look to 
the future, we have an op- 
portunity in the museum 
to continue and build on 
that foundation.” 

Fred Bronstein, the 
dean of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, discussed the seem- 
ingly waning relevance of 
classical music in modern 
society and the necessity 
of evolution of the genre. 

“In many ways, I 
would say [classical mu- 
sic has] never been more 
challenged. But I would 
also say that the oppor- 
tunities to communicate 
through and connect with 
classical musical [have 
never been more preva- 
lent]// Bronstein said. 

Bronstein stressed that 
classical music has con- 
tinually survived, despite 
facing challenges. 

“The Peabody Institute 
is 158 years old and it’s, in 
fact, the oldest conserva- 
tory in the United States 
today,” Bronstein said. 
“How many commercial 
or for-profit companies or 
businesses do you know 
that could make _ that 
claim or have even been 
around half that long?” 

The event was broken 

up into three pecions: 


Hee SG. 


. 


belie Set 


and ask 
questions. 
They could 
also visit 
booths set 
up by stu- 
dent orga- 
nizations, 
includ- 
ing BME 
desi gn 
teams, the 
LD:E A. 
V Or Jen 
Club, _ the 
Outdoors 
Club and 
Boot Up 
Baltimore. 
Senior Ar- 
dian Latifi, 
who facili- 
tated the event, hoped that 
it inspired attendees. 

“Our theme is ‘Next 
Gen: TBD, and those last 
three letters suggest that 
the future is not set in 
stone but rather is a result 
of all of our combined ac- 
tions. We hope the expe- 
riences you have [at this 
event] will help you shape 
our tomorrow,” Latifi said. 

Kelly Peeler, the found- 
er and CEO of NextGen- 
Vest, talked about the im- 
portance of making smart 
financial decisions in or- 
der to have an impact on 
the world. 

“You can only change 
the world to the extent that 
you want and the speed you 
want by knowing about one 
topic. And that’s money,” 
Peeler said. “We [at Next- 
GenVest] believe that every 
student should receive low- 
stress financial education 
and guidance to set them 
up for success [so they can] 
change the world.” 

John Krakauer, a pro- 
fessor of Neurology at 
the School of Medicine 
and Neuroscience in the 
Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences (KSAS) who 
is a co-founder of the 
KATA project and the di- 
rector of both the Brain, 
Learning, Animation and 
Movement Lab (BLAM) 
and the Center for the 
Study of Motor Learning 
and Brain 
Repair, 
discussed 
his work 
regarding 
strokes. 
He be- 
lieves that 
stroke pa- 
tients may 
have a bet- 
ter chance 
of recover- 
ing more 
brain and 
Nie0-t.0.7 
function if 
they begin 
therapy 
immedi- 
ately after 
suffering 
a_ stroke, 
rather 
than waiting one or two 
weeks, which is the com- 
mon practice today. 

Krakauer discussed the 
results of experiments he 
has done on mice, which 
support his theory. The 
mice were trained to do a 
certain task and were then 
given a stroke. A week lat- 
er, they trained again, but 
they never achieved the 
same level of proficiency 
as before. When research- 
ers did not wait a week to 
retrain the mice, the results 
were markedly different. 

“You give them a stroke, 
[start training] and [the 
levels of proficiency] go 
within a day back to nor- 
mal. So [in] one day, some- 
how for the same amount 


_ of training you can get a 


lot more back than if you 
wait,” Krakauer said. 
Mario Macis, an assis- 
tant professor of Econom- 
ics and Management at 


the Carey Business School, 
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Freshman Astha Berry discussed the nature of words. 


viding financial incentives 
for “donating” body parts. 

Macis was well aware 
of the controversial na- 
ture of his topic and ref- 
erenced a quote from Paul 
Bloom, a Yale psychology 
professor, that appeared 
in the New York Times. 

“He said that ‘The prob- 
lem with economists is not 
that [they’re] unreasonable 
people, it’s that [they're] 
evil people,” Macis said. 

Macis argued that his 
idea of providing 
nomic incentives for body 
part donation is not evil, 
and asserted that it could 
benefit society. 

“Even though we wit- 
ness lots of generosity 
and altruism in the world 
every day, it isn’t enough 
when it comes to the sup- 
ply of life-saving blood 
and organs,” Macis said. 

Macis acknowledged 
that economically incen- 
tivized donations could 
reduce. the number of 
altruistic donations or 
could cause donors to lie 
about their medical his- 
tory and health problems. 

“(My colleagues and J] 
studied data from about 
14,000 blood drives and 
look[ed] at the effect of a 
variety of incentive items 
provided to these blood do- 
nors. And we found posi- 
tive effects of incentives,” 
Macis said. “We found 


eco- 


that incentives were induc- 
ing more people to donate, 
increasing the number of 
blood units actually collect- 
ed. And on the measure of 
safety or blood quality, we 
didn’t find any adverse.. . ef 
fect on the safety margin.” 

Macis 
the ethical concerns with 
respect to providing eco- 
nomic incentives for do- 
nations. Macis argued 
many people favor in- 
centivized donation after 
learning more about the 
reasons behind it. 

“My colleagues and | 
conducted a randomized 
online experiment where 
the treatment group was 
provided information 
about the organ shortage 
in the United States and 
the estimated effects that 
payments would have on 
reducing the shortage,” 
Macis said. “A substantial 
fraction of the respondents 
were persuaded to favor a 
regulated system of organ 
payments when provided 
with information.” 

In addition to speakers, 
the event also featured 
performances by SLAM, 
the Hopkins String Quar- 
tet and the Octopodes. 

Freshman Anna Du, a 
member of the TEDxJHU 
staff, worked with Schwab 
in preparation for his 
talk and monitored the 
livestream and social me- 
dia comments during the 
event. She believes that 


also discussed 


the event’s most impor- | 


tant function was to bring 
together people within 
the Hopkins community 
and outside of it. 

“J joined TEDxJHU be- 
cause I love how the orga- 
nization brings together 
so many inspiring and 
talented individuals from 
the Hopkins community,” 
Du said. “The event was 


a wonderful way for me | 


to connect with my peers 
and professors by learn- 
ing about their passions. 
Moreover, I got to meet 
people who weren't affili- 
ated with Hopkins, which 
was really exciting. 
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by WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


President 
re- 


University 
Ronald J. 
leased a progress report 
via email for his “Ten by 
Twenty” plan to the Hop- 
kins community on Tues- 
day which included 30 
“snapshots” of completed 
initiatives corresponding 
to the plan. 

The Ten by Twenty 
plan has four focus cat- 
The “One Uni- 
category  fo- 
investing in 
academic achievement, 
strengthening interdis- 
ciplinary action and ex- 


Daniels 


egories. 
versity” 
cuses on 


on our campuses,” the 
report said. 
The Strength in 


Neighbors initiative, also 
outlined in this report, 
underscored the Home- 
wood Community Part- 
ners Initiative (HCPI), a 
partnership between the 
Homewood campus and 
the surrounding com- 
munities. 

“The purpose of HCPI 
is to create and imple- 
ment a comprehensive 
common agenda for the 
revitalization of the 10 
neighborhoods around 
the Homewood campus,” 
the report stated. 

Some of the goals of 
this program are to in- 
crease the local popula- 
tion by 3,000 households 

in 10 years, 


panding the outreach 
of medical programs at 
Hopkins. 

The “In- 
dividual 


Excellence” 
category 
focuses 
on under- 
graduate 
excellence, 
encourag- 
Ph.D. 


“The University 
is committed to 
providing a safe 
and supportive 


Cc ampus environ- 


re SEO Ee 
blighted 
pro per- 
ties and 
re-open a 
shuttered 
community 
center with 


ing support 
programs ; 29 from the 
and attract- ment... Baltimore 
ing the best — REPORTON City gov- 
faculty. ernment. 
Pees PROGRESS OF T h e 
“Commit- Univer- 
ment to Our PRESIDENT RONALD sity is also 
Communi- —_ J. DANIELS’'S TEN pushing 
ties” catego- forward 
ry aims to By TWENTY PLAN an __initia- 
enhance the tive called 
University’s Be RNY e-, 


outreach to 
the surrounding commu- 
nities. 

Finally, the “Institu- 
tion Building” category 
focuses on strengthen- 
ing existing frameworks 
and increasing _the_ 
amount of federal and 
private funds for Uni- 
versity research. 

The progress report 
focused on 30 initiatives 
within the four catego- 
ries that aim to improve 
the University’s engage- 
ment with the commu- 
nity, and it outlined how 
these are being imple- 
mented. 

One of these initia- 
tives is titled “Combat- 
ing Sexual Assault with 
a priority in Institution 
Building.” In this area, 
the University has re- 
viewed its policies, ac- 
tivated a 24/7 Sexual 
Assault Helpline and a 
Sexual Assault Preven- 
tion and Response web- 
site and hired a victim's 
advocate. 

“The University is 
committed to providing 
a safe and supportive 
campus environment 
and addressing forth- 
rightly the pressing chal- 
lenge of sexual assault 


greenhouse | 


taining 
Change,” which aims to 
create a more sustain- 
able Hopkins commu- 
nity and decrease by 51 
percent the University’ s 


sions by 202 
~ “To_date, Johns Hop- 
kins “has reduced™ 
greenhouse gas emis- 
sions nearly 35 percent 
—through our own ef- 
forts and steps taken by 
the regional power grid 
— even as the total size 
of our institution has 
grown by one million 
square feet,” the report 
states. 

The University’s new 
sustainability efforts in- 
clude more efficient win- 
dows and lighting, veg- 
etated roofs, a real food 
pledge and solar power. 
The energy savings for 
the University have 
amounted to tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Other changes dis- 
cussed in the presi- 
dent’s email included 
fundraising initiatives, 
investment in the arts, 
promoting innovation 
and the continuing de- 
velopment of East Balti- 
more near the Medical 
Campus. é 


High Table Dinner boasts faculty-student interaction 


HIGH TABLE, From A1 
opportunity for students 
to meet professors outside 
of their major, since both 
the faculty and students 
were seated at random. 

Freshman Thaddeus 
Woodard thought the 
event was a good op- 
portunity for students 
to talk with professors 
outside of an academic 
context. 

“I really liked the fact 
that we got to sit with 
Jesus [Diego-Martinez] 
from Calc II. He’s por- 
trayed as this person 
who is scary... but you 
sit down there and you 
talk about... his goals,” 
Woodard said. “We got 
to hear his back story 
and that was awesome. 
It was in an environment 
that was really condu- 
cive to a yee: faculties I 


almost wish we could do 
that more.” 

Freshman Sydney Le- 
rner echoed the senti- 
ment. 

“Tt was a nice conversa- 
tion because it was very 
informal,” Lerner said. 
“Tt was nice to have a con- 
versation [with profes- 
sors] that you would [nor- 
mally] have with peers. 
And they were very curi- 
ous about how freshman 
year was going and what 
it is to be a freshman at 
Hopkins.” 

Freshman Emily Grose 
agreed that professors 
were interested in talking 
about student life. 


“The professor we 


were talking to was ask- 


ing us all about the FFC 


and where we all live and — 


she just really wanted to 


get to know what it was 


like to be at Hopkins as a 
freshman,” Grose said. 

According to Zap- 
pone, High Table is a 
good way of preserving 
tradition and gathering 
the freshman class to- 
gether. 

“Everyone loves a tra- 
dition, and we don’t have 
too many of them. Com- 
memoration Ball is a great 
thing that SGA’s kind of 
bringing back, but this is 
something the freshman 
council's always been 
involved with. The last 
time [the freshman class 
was] all together was at 


Convocation, so it’s cool. 


for us to regroup,” Zap- 
ta said. 


‘ber, Both Woll and Zap- 


pone agreed that the most _ “that” Woodard s “ 


4 , 
ee. 


The freshman cle 
Senators had been plan-— 


ning the event since Octo- ar 


difficult part of planning 
the function was choos- 
ing the menu. 

The gym was set up 
with many long tables 
decorated with a run- 
ner of gold cloth. There 
was sparkling cider and 
water for all attendees 
and gold napkins at each 
place setting. The deco- 
rations invoked a formal 
atmosphere. Around 
the room, there were 
pictures including some 
significant figures in 
Hopkins history, 

Woodard hough 
High Table was an excit- 
ing experience. 

_ “We got to get. dressed 
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The next generation of COLUMNS 


THI 


How to pack tn style 
for this spring break 


COURTESY OF JEN COLLINS VIA FLICKR 
It's important to be prepared and orderly in order to maximize space. 


ou’ve bought 
your __ ticket, 
attempted 
Be to lose five 
Be pounds and 
spent unnecessary money 
trying to look your best. 
It’s spring break and, re- 
of where you're 
going, you have naturally 
done everything to avoid 
packing. It’s not that you 
don’t want to pack — the 
real problem lies with 
deciding _be- 


vardless 


solid colored tops, skirts, 
two other bottoms and a 
couple of dresses. Cater 
this list to your own per- 
sonal style, but try not to 
exceed these clothes limita- 
tions. A one-week vacation 
does not require six jump- 
suits. Trust me, I’ve tried. 
Bring one pair of heels, 


is here. 


a pair of cute sneakers, flats | 
and boots or sandals (de- | 


pending on the weather). 
Accessories are pivotal to 
making _ this 


tween your fa- e drab suitcase 
vorite things. 4 th appear fabu- 

eevee a arine lous. Bring 
plague the various jew- 
mind regard- Ru bery elry, scarves, 
ing “neces- lipsticks and 
sity” and hats to make 


“gluttony.” 
For “years, I 
ignored these 
warning 
questions and 
stuffed my suitcase to the 
brim. Every hoop earring 
and every color of heel 
was included just in case I 
managed to become a va- 
cation socialite. 

Overpacking isn’t the 
worst dilemma in the 
world... until you start to 
shop. 


Vacation is dangerous — 


for me (and many fellow 
fashion lovers) because I 
always purchase a whole 
new suitcase worth of 


Lipstick & a 
Camera 


the 


seem 


outfit 


ward. Always 

bring your 
carry-on tote and one 
chain bag for night-wear. 
You will buy a new bag, I 
can promise you that. 

The minor spaces left- 
over in your suitcase are 
where you tailor your 
wardrobe. If it is a beach 
vacation, bring a few 
bathing suits and your 
sunglasses. If you're go- 
ing to a “cultural experi- 
ence” (aka cold and all 
my vacations), bring ex- 
tra tights and hats. The 


clothes in extra room 
addition in your 
to the duf- A one-week luggage is 


fel that I 3 meant to 
dragged on Vacation does be practical 
tothe plane. not require six and define 
Eventually, you. Throw 
I narrowed jumpsuits. Trust in a caftan 
packing > b or a wool 
down to a Me, I’ve tried. floppy hat. 
science that Remember 
efficiently that these 
creates cute outfits and last few pieces are meant 
leaves room for the un- to cinch your muted 


necessary dresses J will 
inevitably return with. 

First, know what you're 
going to wear to travel. 
I’m sorry, but I am not on 
board with this “pajamas 
for flying” generation. I 
always support looking 
like a movie star on the 
plane; you never know 
who you'll meet. 

An oversized sweater, 
leggings, riding boots and 
scarf will keep you com- 
fortable and approach- 
able. Black is a necessity 
for hiding how absolutely 
disgusting you are under 
the chic facade. Always 
avoid zip-ups, sandals 
and shirts with brand 
names. Don’t be the per- 
son eating Shipotle in a 
juicy couture zip-up — it 
doesn’t make for a great 
love story. 

Regardless é weather, 
you should always focus 
on basics that can mix to 
look new each day. Bring 


ity 


wardrobe together. 

' Finally, the last space 
should be reserved for a 
stand out formal piece. 

If you're going some- 
where warm, a fun col- 
ored romper is casual and 
cute. If you're going cold, 
bring a black cocktail 
dress. Regardless of plans, 
one should always be pre- 
pared for a party. 

The best part of vaca- 
tion is enjoying your time 
with the people you're 


surrounded by. Don't 


stress about the pack- 
ing! Rotate your basics, 
add some accessories and 
most importantly, feel 
passionate about your 
outfit every day. A black 
dress with a different lip 


color and good attitude’ 


is far more memorable 
than conflicting prints 
and patterns. Staying chic 
and simple prepares you 
for the actual adventure: 
spring break. 


t 


more | 
fashion-for- | 
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Gilt giving vs. bribery and slippery sidewalks 


n this column I will 
attempt to answer 


ethical questions 
that you, the read- 
ers, email me. You 


can direct your questions 
to ethic s@jhune wsletter. 
com. I am in no way an 
expert on ethics, but I en- 
joy thinking and talking 
about it, and I'll do my 
best to answer your ques- 
tions in a reasonable and 
straightforward manner. 


I was recently traveling 
and saw this great piece of 
art that I thought one of my 
professors would really en- 
joy. It wasn’t particularly 
expensive, so I bought it 


for her and brought it back 


to Hopkins with me. I gave 
it to her as a gift at the end 
of the semester, before finals 
but after the class had ended. 
She seemed nonplussed by 
the piece and even sent me 
a thank you email. However, 
a few of my friends basically 
accused me of bribing } 1er for 
a better grade, even though 
that wasn't my intention at 
all! Was it alright for me to 
give her this present, or is it 
an unethical attempt to in- 


fluence my grade, no matter 


my original intentions? 


Google defines the 
verb “bribe” as the act of 
“persuad- 
ing some- 


one to act in 
one’s favor, 
typically il- 


Zachar 
Paine Sabin 


and the 
School _ of 
Medicine. 
The Carey 
School 
does not 
allow pro- 
fessors 
to accept 
“any gifts 
and _ enter- 
tainment 
that might 
influence a 
decision,” 
while the 
medical 
school 
forces pro- 
fessors to 
disclose 
any ; 
[that] is 
directly or 
indirectly 
related to activity per- 
formed in one’s capacity 
as a faculty member,” and 
any gift with a value above 
$2500 must be given to the 
department. Presumably 
there are similar rules for 
Homewood as well. 

It is important to note 
that neither of these man- 
uals prohibits professors 
from receiving gifts but 
merely tells them to either 
disclose it, or use their 
own judgment on wheth- 
er or not it 
is ethical for 
them to re- 
ceive it. 


In your 


legally or 

dishonesty, professor 
by a gift of Th -fy] t ht 
erey a i c P al n Sh U tha” it ae 
other in- a bribe, the 
ducement.” Truth onus is on 
Since you her to reject 
didn’t of your gift, 


fer any persuasion along 
with the gift, the question 
comes down to whether 
or not any gift to a profes- 
sor during the semester is 
subconsciously taken as 
an attempt to persuade 
them to give you a better 
grade. The other question 
is whether or not what 


| you did is “illegal or dis- 


| 


| honest.” 


While I can’t speak for 


| how your professor inter- 


preted your gift, my guess 


is that had she interpreted . 


it as an attempt at bribery, 
she would not have ac- 
cepted it. While I couldn't 
find a definitive guide on 
gift-giving between Hop- 
kins students and profes- 
sors, I did find (Somewhat) 
relevant sections from the 
Carey Business School 


#0000 Verizon > 


Dec 18, 2014, 6:06 PM 


since you are giving it 
without assumptions. 

Since what you did was 
neither illegal nor dishon- 
est, and it was not your 
intention to persuade her 
to act in your favor, what 
you did was ethical. How- 
ever, the professor must 
take care that your gift 
does not subconsciously 
change how she grades 
your performance in the 
class, otherwise she may 
be violating her own code 
of ethics. 


The sidewalk between 
Subway and the corner of N. 
Calvert and 33rd has been a 
skating rink for the past cou- 
ple weeks. I’ve seen multiple 
people fall, and I figure it’s 
only a matter of time before 
someone really injures them- 


Channing tatum. . Ryan 
gosling. . Ryan Reynolds. . 
marry one f**k one kill one. . 


GO 


Dec 19, 2014, 4:11 PM 


Kill ryan gosling, f**k ryan 
reynolds, marry channing 


tatum 


Megan fox, kate upton, 
jennifer Anniston, Marry one 
f**k on kill one GO 


Dec 19, 2014, 6:06 PM 


Marry katy upton we are the 
same age itonlymakes | 
sense...f*#k rachel green 
cause of nostalgia....kill 


megan fox cause it's a cruel 
game but must be done _ i 


Dec 19,2014. 6:21PM. 
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COURTESY OF BILLIE WARD VIA FLICKR 


selves slipping there. Whose 
job is it to get rid of the ice 
and who is held responsible 
if someone hurts themselves 
trying to walk on it? 


The responsibility of 
the sidewalk falls square- 
ly on the shoulders of 
those residing inside. The 
City of Baltimore Hous- 
ing Code says that “The 
Occupant of a single-unit 
building and an Occu- 
pant of a unit with ex- 
clusive use of an exterior 
property area (ie. a ten- 
ant in a first floor apart- 
ment with sole use of 
the backyard yard) must 


case, if your # maintain all lots and ex- 


terior premises, including 
abutting sidewalks, gut- 
ters, and alleys in a clean, 
safe and sanitary condi- 
tion.” According to the 
Baltimore Snow Center, 


When the sidewalk is a sheet of ice and snow, who's responsible for salting and shoveling? 


residents have three hours 
after a snowfall to remove 
the snow, unless the snow 
ends between 3 p.m. and 6 
a.m., in which case it must 
be cleared by 11 a.m. the 
next day. If not, the city 
can issue a fine. 

The City makes it clear 
that the sidewalk in front 
of the building is the re- 
sponsibility of the resi- 
dent to clear (or if a multi- 
resident building, then the 
owner). Not having equip- 
ment or time is no excuse 
since it is part of the con- 
tract of living in a single 
residence that you will 
maintain the sidewalks. 
Additionally if someone 
were to hurt themselves 
walking on the sidewalk, 
that would be the respon- 
sibility of the residents, 
since they were negligent 
in not clearing the walk. 


Want your own 
column in the 
Hip Hop section 
next year? Send 
your proposal 
to hiphop@ 


jhunewsletter.com 


the whole point of tinder to 
get some or f**k with peo 


eo 
Q twos 


“Call tin” 


So you liked me as you 
wanted to f**k me? g 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Abstract fashion and contempo 


s New York 
Fashion 
Week ended, 
fashion jour- 
nalism tried 
to come up with trend 
Overviews: feathers, elec- 
tric blue and pastels for 
winter? Probably, but why 
be so myopic if you can 
look at the bigger picture? 

While it is curious to 
chase micro-trends and 
details, there are only a 
few general ideas that span 
the relevant looks of the 
moment. And, of course, 
what's the fun in a trend if 
it doesn’t have a face? 

The aesthetic of The 
Virgin Suicides, a mix of 
grunge and Lolita-esque 
looks, is reiterated over 
and over again for the 
simple reason of having 
unique heroines. The girl 
wearing the trend is the 
storyteller. Skip the indif- 
ferent runways — seems 
like it has gotten much 
more personal. 

A few examples of the 
fashion trends of the mo- 
ment and the 
personae they 
represent. 


1. Irony and 
Self-Depreca- 
tion 

Long gone 
are the days 
of Old Holly- 
wood, all flattering dress- 
es and charming smiles. 
Fashion humor has come 
full circle from genuine 
enjoyment to ironic ap- 
preciation. 

“Haute cat-ure.” “I’m 
so cyood.” ‘90s shows and 
Internet memes now in- 
fluence designers enough 
to appear not only in 
college girl-y stores, but 

"also in Moschino collec- 
tions and fashion blogs. 
Best worn with a piece of 
clothing that takes itself 
too seriously, like a leath- 
er skirt and Birkin bag. 

The heroine of Irony 
is an inbetweener, end- 
lessly stuck undecided in 
front of the subject and 
its mockery. In a way, 
she’s defensive. “Did I 
catch you off-guard?” she 
asks. “I’m not a common- 
er ‘cause I have a Birkin 
bag, but I’m also not one 
of those fancy-shmancy, 
‘cause my tee has Britney 
and Justin on it.” 

Is she afraid of being ei- 
ther type or is she just hav- 
ing some fun? Only Freud 
knows. Variations include 
the artsy, not-hipster type 
manifested in rap lyrics 
superimposed on famous 
paintings, fished out of the 
Tumblrsphere. “F bitches, 
get Monet.” 


2. Time Travel 
I’m not The Doctor, 
but oh, how I could have 
been. What is this nostal- 
gia-filled era, always pin- 
ing for the best parts of 
the worst times? 
It is the trendiest trend 
of them all: references 
to all decades. Ever. Ba- 
roque, Rococo, pop art, 
| jazz age, ‘60s dresses, ‘80s 
-madness, ‘90s crop tops, 
shortened ’50s skirts, etc. 
‘You name it, we modern- 
ize it and wear it. Often- 
- times, many at a time. 
' The time traveler is 
‘aware of her nostalgia 
‘for a time that didn’t ex- 
ist, but the pull of make- 
believe is too strong. This 
age is all about changing 
‘form, so if we add an in- 
teresting twist, the whole 
‘planet will readily pre- 


‘tend we have something | 


f nouveau. 


f 
‘ 


Katie B 
What Katie compiicaca 
D | d Wahecec 


ture based on Victorian-era 
clothing. The escapism is 
strong in these ones. 


3. Contrasts and Con- 
tradictions 

There are few rules the 
modern fashion gods have 
bestowed upon us. One of 
them says: “If thou com- 
bine two opposites, thou 
will looketh stylish.” Ac- 
tually, they didn’t have to 
say it in Old English, but 
they thought it gave them 
the illusion of authority. 

Everyone knows rough 
goes with gentle, over- 
sized with accentuating, 
sporty with dressy, boy- 
friend jeans with high 
heels, military boots with 
dresses, etc. 

This trend doesn’t even 
have a heroine anymore, as 
everyone does it. The face- 
less trend has somewhat 
lost its allure, but we still 
do it. For the simple reason 
that it looks good or maybe 
to let everyone know that 
we're enigmas, thread balls 
of mood swings and con- 
tradictions. 

That’s right 
— no one can 
figure us out. It 


Y’all- 


It’s like Ro- 
meo and Juliet with Sin 
City 2, Ron Weasley with 
Tina from Bob's Burgers or 
Megan Fox with Monty 
Python. The items she 
chose are from differ- 
ent stories, genres, even 
worlds — but damn it, she 
looks stylish. 

The heroine of Y‘all- 
Wish-I-Cared plays close 
to the edge between hobo 
and Vogue (yes, I assure 
you of the existence of this 
edge). Anything goes: tox- 
ic green and Barbie pink, 


rary heroines 


le 


COURTESY OF DAVID ZELLABY VIA FLICKR 


Channel your inner Kirsten Dunst 


granny cardigans and 
shorts, business profes- 
sional with cowboy boots. 

The key to the por- 
trait is a hint, an allusion 
to everything she could 
had been. A perfectly ap- 
plied red lipstick or the 
beautiful silhouette tells 
us the girl is a tease. She 
could easily be your regu- 
lar belle, a real life male 
fantasy and the cause of 
slight female envy, but she 
has never been about that, 
really. It’s partly a way for 
modern girls to get rid of 
the male gaze. She doesn’t 
wear heels. She doesn’t 
curl her hair. 

Popularized by - the 
likes of Tavi Gevinson 
and Lorde, Y’all-Wish-I- 
Cared is usually the cool- 
est young bright thing 
around, but you need the 
character and the ward- 
robe to pull it off. 


5. Normcore 

They bore me, those 
normcore girls, they re- 
ally do. All the colors/ 


and be your own fashion heroine. 


patterns/asymmetries/ 
choices at your feet and 
you choose gray, black 
and average? Whyyyyly’s 
tend to infinity)? The sav- 
ing grace of normcore is 
the possibility that the 
wearer is simply beyond 
fashion (hi to Friedrich). 

Contrary to its name, 
normcore is not the style 
of normal girls: a little bit 
of color, but not too much 
or one pattern per outfit 
or depressed turtle neck- 
laces from Forever 21. In- 
stead, it is the choice of the 
hardcore: “I don’t have to 
advertise for people to be 
curious about what’s in- 
side,” yuppie-esque “This 
black tee costs more than 
your entire outfit” and 
“Trends come and go, but 
I will live forever.” 

I am also envious of 
normcore girls. They look 
like they have it together. 
The normcores have over- 
come the societal virus 
“Narcissism &. Voyeur- 
ism,” even if it meant hav- 
ing less fun being yourself. 


Editor’s Top 10 
Favorite Things 
About Spring 


1. No more ice 


No more snow 


D.C.’s Cherry Blossom 


Festival 


The Tulip Garden in full 


bloom 


ay 


Food trucks galore 


6. Sunbathing on the 


Beach 


7. Imbibing on the Beach 


: 8. | Eating food from food 
trucks on the Beach 


9. Outdoor concerts 


10. That school is ending 
and summer is near 


What Hopkids do on the extraordinary double snow day 


ast week, we 

got not just one, 

but two days 

off from classes, 

and so what did 

we do with our last-min- 

ute four-day weekend? If 

you're like most Hopkids 

(Hopkins + kids = Hop- 

kids), you spent your class- 

free day studying for the 
classes you didn’t go to. 

We could have gone 

sledding down the Beach 

— well, maybe not, it’s 

barely even a hill. We 


could have had snowball 
‘fights all over campus, : 


or we could have built. 
a snowman. Insert your 
Frozen sing-along here. 

No, we're Hopkins stu- 
dents. We live in our books 
and our problem sets. Our 
lives revolve around pa- 
pers, labs and midterms, 
which are always. Yes, we 
were all incredibly excited 
when we read those text 
messages, but not because 
we had big plans to stay in 
bed with the bae: Netflix, 
obviously. 

That feeling of exhila- 
ration, of unquantifiable 


| happiness, of childlike 


enthusiasm came because— 
we would get to sleep in 
an extra hour and then 
spend the whole day with 
the best bros on campus, 
Miltonand Brody. 

We all did our work 
on Wednesday night be- 
cause how could we know 
for sure that we'd get a 


-snow day on Thursday? — 
And then when Thursday — 


rolled around, we spent all 
day getting ready for Fri- 
day because there was no 


| way in hell we were get- 


ting another day off, right? 
y 


Everything we predict- 
ed was wrong. The snow 
day calculator claimed a 
three percent chance at a 
day off from classes, and all 
of Hopkins history leaned 
toward campus holding 
classes on Friday. But then 
that text message came. 

“JHU: Ice: No daytime 


pened since that meme 
was funny. 

Should we have spent 
our days of winter won- 
derland sledding, drinking 
hot chocolate and watching 
movies, or finishing off last 
weekend's Fireball? (Obvi- 

ously we don’t have any 
Fireball from last weekend. 


or evening — That would be 
classes.” 4 | illegal for most 
Oh, how we Gillian of us and ir- 
loved reading responsible for 
those words! [ h k all of us.) 
Now, instead of e ¢ U We _ could 
wasting three have been 
hours not pay- h yi making snow 
ing attention Fres : E ) angels but in- 


during lecture, 

we could hunker down in 
the Brody Reading Room 
and catch up on all the 
stuff we didn’t learn the 
first time around. 

None of us really un- 
derstood exactly why 
classes were canceled in 
the first place. “Ice,” they 
said, but there wasn’t re- 
ally much of it. Walkways 
were mostly cleared, or 
else they were just cov- 
ered in snow, and it even 
looked like the streets 
were pretty drivable. Was 
Friday’s cancellation re- 
ally necessary? Probably 
not, but who are we to 
complain? An ice day is 
the perfect excuse to curl 
up in a big armchair in 
Brody with a Shakespeare 


play or a calculus problem 


set or an overpriced, exor- 
bitantly chocolatey coffee 
from the BLC café. 

Did we waste our sur- 
prise long weekend? A 
double snow day at Hop- 
kins is more elusive than 
a double rainbow, and 
it probably hasn't hap- 


‘ 
v 


stead we bal- 


anced chemical equations 


and wrote about Russian 
literature. We could have 
been throwing snowballs 
but instead we read about 
the history of Brazil and 
documented our really 


weird social experiments. 
We could have spent 
and__ Friday, 


Thursday 


slacking off and having 
fun, but instead we spent 
it working hard and you 
know, expanding our 
minds or whatever. 

Yeah, no fun for us 
Hopkids. 

But we were having 
fun, weren’t we? Don’t we 
love researching wom- 
en’s roles in the Middle 
Ages or solving matrices 
or doing something with 
chemistry? (I’m a Writing 
Sems major, okay.) Isn‘t 
that why we’re at Hop- 
kins? Because we love to 
learn? Play your favorite 
inspirational song and 
reread this paragraph. 

Right, we _ totally 
signed up for at least four 
additional years of non- 
compulsory education 
because of our innate 
love of learning. That to- 
tally wasn’t beaten out 
of us during high school. 
That’s why we chose to 
sit in the library and gaze 


longingly at the falling 
snow outside. 

Yeah, okay, we're not 
kidding anybody. But at 
least spending Thursday 
and Friday in the library 
meant that Saturday and 
Sunday were pretty chill, 
right? No, we were back in 
the library Sunday night 
like we do every week- 
end. We're selling our 
souls to homework for the 
sake of an elite education. 
Maybe if we had gone toa 
state school... 

Even then, we probably 
would have spent the snow 
days in the library. That's 
just in our personality, the 
collective personality of 
the hardworking Hopkins 
student. That's all of us. We 
are compelled to sit in front 
of a computer or a book ora 
math problem until it’s late 
enough to observe daylight 
savings time. 

But hey, at least we got 
two days off from class. 


rN 


~ When Hopkids get a snow day, we head to the library. When we get 


4 


COURTESY OF KAREEM OSMAN 


two? Well, we're creatures of habit. 
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Editorials 


Islamophobia is wrong, merits criticism 


“Muslims doing what they do 
best: Killing writers, journalists, 
international aid workers, UN 
peacekeepers. And they accuse 
us of being Islamophobes. Who 
wouldn't be?” wrote one com- 
menter on The News-Letter’s 
recent article, “Terrorists assas- 
sinate father of freshman.” 

The response to this disturb- 
ing and bitter piece of religious 
prejudice was a call for comment 
regulation — for the Islamopho- 
bic comments to be taken down. 
The Editorial Board firmly 
stands in opposition to Islamo- 
phobia and any kind of religious 
prejudice, but we believe that 
the best way to combat hateful 
speech is to exercise our right to 
free speech in response and to 
educate others, rather than cen- 
sorship. These ugly comments 
should be in full public view to 
face their proper scrutiny. 

We would like to respond to 
this comment and all similar 
sentiments by saying that equat- 
ing all Muslims to terrorists is 
both wholly untrue and morally 
repulsive. Extremist individu- 
als or groups do not, in any way, 
represent the whole. By defini- 
tion, they merely represent a 
small end of the spectrum. © 

“This was not just an attack 
against a person, but a cowardly 
assault on the universal prin- 
ciples enshrined in Bangladesh's 
constitution and the country’s 
proud tradition of free.intellectu- 
al and religious discourse,” State 
Department Spokesperson Jen 
Psaki wrote to The News-Letter 
for the article. Trisha Ahmed, a 
freshman at Hopkins and the 
daughter of the murdered activ-. 
_ ist and blogger, responded to the 


> GNSS 


Caming culture sexism needs changing | — 


On Saturday night, the Mattin | 


Center hosted the DMC’s “The 
Politics of Play: Media Represen- 
tation of Women in Gaming” in 
honor of womer’s history month. 
The discussion was inspired by 
-“Gamergate,” a scandal in whicha 
female game developer allegedly 
slept with a reviewer in exchange 
for a positive review for her game. 
The event has spawned a full-on 


Internet movement since then —_ 


an open dialogue between people 
about women’s issues within the 
gaming industry as a whole — 
and the Editorial Board recogniz- 
es the need for these discussions 
and the need for change. 
Tt is no secret that the video- 


Pf 


game world is completely domi- | 


white, male characters. Female 


raed rh rae ys sere ne 


_ ity amongst genders. _ 
_ Gaming should be a wa 


tragedy by asking her friends 
to spread the story and educate 
people about the problem of reli- 
gious violence and prejudice. 

Islamophobia only enables the 
same kind of violence and preju- 
dice it purports to condemn. It 
is essentially fighting ignorance 
with ignorance. Fear of the other 
and the unknown leads to dis- 
crimination, the spread of more 
fear and, in extreme cases, acts 
of terror: terrorism. 

We encourage students and af- 
filiates of Hopkins to take initia- 
tive against this fear. The first step 
we as intelligent and open-mind- 
ed thinkers can take is to educate 
ourselves and others about both 
the Islamic religion and those 
who perpetuate violence in its 
name. With knowledge comes un- 
derstanding — there is no place 
for ignorance in a thoughtful and 
open-minded community. 

Terrorism absolutely needs 
to be dealt with as a legitimate 
threat to our world, but it cannot 
be generalized by blanket state- 
ments about religion and scape- 
goating. People throughout histo- 
ry have used ranges of religions 
and ideologies as excuses for hate 
and violence. This, sadly, is noth- 
ing new. But the Editorial Board 
believes the truest way to combat 
such ignorance is to delve deeper 
into the issue at hand, not to cen- 
sor those that we disagree with. 
Open and thoughtful conversa- 
tion is how we use one another’s 
ideas to move forward and to 
eliminate ignorance as a whole. If 
we can all educate ourselves and 
push through fear in the name of 
morality, we can work to eradi- 
cate Islamophobia and ignorant 


problems like it. 


AY i 


the mental real estate it deserves. 
The problem stems from the 
way in which male gamers treat 


their female counterparts. Sex-. 


ist slurs and allusions to rape of- 
ten inundate the women who are 
courageous enough to enter the 
harsh terrain of male-dominated 
gaming. These remarks and this 
way of thinking is sexism at its 
most basic level. We believe that 
female gamers deserve, at the 
very least, a safe environment to 
engage in all the games that males 
can freely play without fear of be-. 
ing verbally abused or threatened. 
Furthermore, the Editorial Board 


“sees initiatives like the DMC’s 
educational program as a step in 
the right direction —a step in the 

~ direction of feminism and equal- 


for | 
not | 
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By ALEX YAHANDA 


I wish I could spend time 
with every member of Con- 
gress in order to determine 
whether he or she is as unyield- 
ing, petty and starkly divided 
along party lines as the House 
and Senate collectively appear. 
My gut instinct is no because it 
seems unlikely that the group 
of people we elect to govern 
would so often neglect rational 
conversation in order to openly 
denounce those with oppos- 
ing viewpoints. But I may be 
wrong. Controversy sells, and 
ridiculous statements or pro- 
posals may help previously 
unknown lawmakers vault into 
the public eye. How else could 
you explain the snafu that has 
just arisen surrounding talks of 
nuclear disarmament between 
the United States and Iran? 

A new wave of vitriol to- 
ward Congress. may be com- 
ing after news broke of newly 
elected Senator Tom Cotton’s 
open letter to Iran, which out- 


lines for all Iranians some as- . 


pects of how our government 
functions. Cotton, along with 
46 other Republican senators, 
spent nearly an entire single- 
spaced page elaborating on 
the role of Congress and the 
president in negotiating inter- 
national agreements. And, if 
the borderline-condescending 
diction was not enough, the 
letter includes a not-so-subtle 
jab at President Obama stating 
that while the president’s time 
ice expires in 2017, most 
~ of the senators associated with 
the letter “will remain in office 
well beyond then — perhaps 
decades.” 

Stopping Iran from obtain- 
ing nuclear weapons used to be 
— indeed, may still be — one of 
the few issues with nearly total 
bipartisan support. Yet this 


letter may now lead to frag- © 


mentation largely along party 
lines and perhaps slow produc- 
tive cooperation on this issue. 
Hard-line stances on how a 
deal should be forged between 
the U.S. and Iran could ensure 
that no practical resolution is 
reached until much later. Many 
members of the GOP, usually 
the more hawkish of the two 
parties, are currently against 
some positions that Obama 
has taken during these nego- 
tiations. This is to be expected 
and not inherently bad. What 
is unfortunate, however, is that 
they have attempted to stave off 
any progress just because they 
would have not use the same 
approach if any one of them 
were president. This is inher- 
ently bad. Regardless of wheth- 
er one agrees with Obama, the 
president was elected to fulfill 
duties that include negotiat- 
ing foreign policy. Cotton may 
feel that the deal toward which 
the U.S. and Iran are currently 


~ working will not hold up, but is 


seeking to sabotage the current 
talks the best way to handle 
the situation? Or, looking to- 
ward the future, will display- 
ing Congress’s subversive and 
insolent tendencies to all Ira- 
nians do anything to help the 
United States in future talks 
with Iran, whether they are 
centered around nuclear weap- 
ons or not? It is hard to imag- 
ine that the answer to either of 
these questions supports the 
senator’s actions. 

However, Cotton remains 
steadfast in his beliefs that the 


letter was in keeping with the 


spirit of Iranian nonprolifera- 
tion. He states that he merely 
wants to make it clear that 
Congress has a role in inter- 


national agreements, which it- 


self is not a ridiculous request. — 
There are other senators who- 


share this same sentiment but 
who did not seek to directly 
undermine the president's bar- 
gaining power. Congress has 
ample time to debate within its 


own walls what its role should 


> 


OPINIONS. 


Sen. Colton’s open letter Put down your phone and pay attention 
lurther divides Congress 


be regarding a nuclear deal. It 
can then act once the president 
ascertains Iran’s willingness to 
work with American requests. 
This preemptive strike against 
current negotiations 
anything definitive has been 
announced, especially when 
the talks are part of a multi- 
national deal with members 
of the United Nations Security 
Council plus Germany, is more 
than just a way to keep Iran 
from becoming armed with a 
nuclear weapon; it is a parti- 
san vendetta played out in the 
most disdainful fashion. Com- 


before | 


pounding this is the fact that | 
the U.S. has been enemies with | 


Iran for so long. Some may 
think that the current arms 
deal will be insufficient, but 
they should not be so flippant 
when Iran actually seems to be 
invested in these talks. 

_ I don’t care which side of 
the political aisle supports this 
letter or for that matter, which 
side denounces it. Moreover, it 
is hard to argue about the le- 
gality or precedence surround- 
ing the letter without a strong 
knowledge of legal theory or 
history — such debates are best 
left to the experts. Personally I 
found the letter to be moronic, 
though not because of any par- 
tisan views. Rather, this at- 
tempt by some congressmen 
to undermine the president’s 
power so publicly and sedi- 
tiously is a direct affront to any 
sense of decorum that should 
be present among those who 
have (supposedly) dedicated 
themselves to governing as ef- 
fectively as possible. However 
divided congressmen may feel 
on an issue, there should be a 
certain degree of level-head- 
edness, patience and unity at 
least somewhat apparent. Poli- 
ticians on either side may have 
to bite their tongues every now 
and again so that diplomatic 
business may be accomplished, 
despite how they person- 
ally feel. Individual and party 
opinions should be superseded 
by an overarching desire to not 
embarrass the U.S. on an inter- 
national level. 


Alex Yahanda is a graduate 
student pursuing his master’s de- 
gree in Biotechnology. He is from 
Atlanta, Ga. . 


By SARAH STOCKMAN 


Did you know that human 
brains aren’t capable of mul- 
titasking? Although it might 
seem as though we can, our 
brains are aetually jumping 
between the things we’re try- 
ing to do at a very fast rate. 
This jumping takes time, 
which means our concentra- 
tion is not as good as it would 
be if we were only doing a sin- 
gle task. 

I started thinking about 
multitasking the other day 
when I was having a conversa- 
tion with a friend. Okay, con- 
versation might be the wrong 
word. I was talking, and she 
might have been listening, but 
I couldn’t tell since she was on 


| her phone. I felt nonexistent 


and a bit insulted that what I 
was saying was less important 
than her phone. She was try- 


| ing to multitask, but since her 
| brain couldn't actually do two 


things at once, her phone was 
getting more attention. 

Phone addiction is a very 
serious illness. It affects people 
of all ages and strikes with- 
out warning. One day you're 
not glued to your phone, and 
then bam, you are. This illness 
struck me when I got an iPhone 
a little over a year ago. I hadn't 
gotten one yet because I knew 
I would become addicted. How 
could I not? There were people 
sending me little blue mes- 
sage bubbles, I had Facebook 
to check and recheck and Mail 
to refresh every 30 seconds. It 
was magical. But then I started 


| to notice that I was ignoring 


my friends and family. I was 
so engaged in responding as 
quickly as possible that I forgot 
to pay attention to the rest of 
the world. 

I decided to try using my 
phone less and paying atten- 
tion more. Try is the operative 
word here, since phone addic- 
tion is really hard to quit. Now 
when I have a conversation, I 
do my best not to reach into my 
pocket and pull out my phone, 
I try not to text obsessively 
during meals with my friends, 
and I try to let myself text only 
when I’m alone or if I need to 
send a quick response to my 
mom. It’s really hard to do, but 
Iam trying. 

I wish everyone else would 
try too. I know that some peo- 
ple think it’s okay to text dur- 


ing a movie, Instagram while 
having a conversation or check 
Facebook during dinner. They 
think that if they don’t respond 
to their boyfriend or girlfriend 
immediately that the relation- 
ship is going to go downhill 
fast. Those of us who were born 
with cell phones in our hands 
really don’t understand what it 
means to practice cell phone eti- 
quette because we were raised 
in a generation that lives and 
breathes phones. 

Cell phone etiquette is quite 
simply the practice of being 
polite and respectful to those 
around you. Essentially, it’s a 
set of rules that tell us stop mul- 
titasking. These rules might be 
hard to follow at first, but they’Il 
help keep you more focused on 
the world around you. 

Rule #1: Don’t check your 
phone while having a con- 
versation with someone. You 
might think you're being sub- 
tle or not checking that much, 
but the person you're talking 
to will definitely notice. Being 
on your phone means you're 
not focusing on the person 
you're with, and saying “uh- 
huh” every few seconds does 
not entail a conversation. If 
you need to respond -to an 
emergency message, apologize 
to your friend in advance and 
then quickly reply and put 
away your phone. 

Rule #2: Don’t check you 
phone during movies. Please, 
please, please, please, please 
don’t. Everyone sitting be- 
hind you and next to you can 
see your phone even when the 
brightness is on the lowest set- 
ting. Trying to hide the glare 
in your sweater doesn’t help 
either. Checking your phone is 
unfair to the rest of the people 
in the theater who are there to 
see the movie since they get 
distracted by whatever you're 
doing. If the conversation 
you're having is so important 
that it can’t wait two hours, 
then maybe you shouldn’t be 
watching the movie in the first 
place. 

Rule #3: No cell phones at 
dinner. Yes, you're just eating, 
but you're eating with some- 
one, and that person doesn’t 
want to watch you check your 
phone throughout the meal. 
Instagramming your dinner 
and telling your friends about 
how they should come try your 
steak is not as important as 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


paying attention to the person 
you're with. Put your phone 
on silent, hide it deep in your 
pocket and don’t look at it 
again until you're finished eat- 
ing. The world can wait. 

Rule #4: Don’t text and drive. 
This seems like a no-brainer, 
right? After all, if you text and 
drive, you could end up killing 
yourself or someone else. You 
may think you’ve mastered 
texting and driving, but again, 
there’s no such thing as multi- 
tasking. You can either do one 
or the other, but doing them 
at the same time means you're 
doing both badly. I know I 
sound like a morbid. commer- 
cial, but please don’t end your 
life or someone else’s because 
responding to a text was more 
important than paying atten- 
tion to the road. 

Rule #5: Don’t text dur- 
ing an interview or meeting. 
This may seem logical, but for 
some reason it does happen. 
You're not paying attention to 
the interviewer or the person 
you're’ meeting. when you're 
involved with your phone, so 
why should they want to pay 
attention to you? 

I know rules are scary, but 
these ones are pretty logical 
when you think about them. 
Being polite to your friends 
and family really is important. 
Plus, you don’t want to be the 
one who's ignored or not hired 
just because you were texting. 
It’s really hard to stop looking 
at your phone, but in the end 
it pays off. 

The next time you're in a 
situation where you can either 
use your phone or do some- 
thing else, think about which 
one is more important. Do you 
want to hang out with your 
friends, or do you want to 
sit glone talking to someone 
through an electronic device? I 
know I sometimes have trouble 
putting down my phone, but 
being with my friends is more 
important to me. 

Try putting your phone 
down every once in a while, 
and see how it feels. There’s a 
lot of freedom in not being at- 
tached to an electronic device. 
Instagram and Facebook will 
be okay without you for a few 
hours. I promise. 


Sarah Stockman is a junior 
Writing Seminars major from Los 
Angeles. 


Emojis add new, exciting emotional dimension to language 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


At the peril of sounding like 
a Slate thinkpiece circa 2012, I 
am going to defend the use of 
emojis and texting language 
as an exciting new(ish) form 


of communication. I recently 


overheard 
people of my 
generation 
decry the use 
of emojis and 
texting lingo. 
The “mis- 
spellings” in 


The different forms 
of communication 
are not better or 


way I write essays — I don’t use 
“whom,” and I end sentences 
with prepositions. Yet my ver- 
bal speech is no worse than my 
written speech; it’s just differ- 
ent. Similarly, I don’t text like 
I write formally or speak be- 
cause it is a different medium 
- with different 
nuances. This 
also does 
not make it 
worse. 
How could 
one possibly 
explain ver- 


texting (such WOrse than one bally — what 
as “tho” and another, but have the little 
ur”) are green _ frog 
thought to different utilities. emoji next to 
be a lower or the teacup 
worse form emoji —_con- 
of communi- veys? (For 


cation. However, emojis and: 


texting lingo hold expressive ~ 


possibilities and do not repre- 
sent a degradation of language. 


Rather they represent an en- 


riching and expanding of lan- 
guage full of unique subtleties 


‘and nuances. 


Why do people argue that 
the ungrammatical nature of 
texting is worse than other 
forms of communication? Tex- 
ting (and Twitter and other 


forms of online social media) 


are different media that require 
a different vocabulary and for- 
mality. 1 don’t talk the same 


the uninitiated, it sarcastically 
means “but that’s none of my 


_ business” — but how lame 


does that explanation sound?) 
Tweeting the same picture 
with the red 100 emoji, girl 
shrugging emoji or the praying 


hands emoji attach completely 


different meanings to the pic- 
ture. A rough translation of 
each is respectively admiration 
or affirmation, the emotion 
conveyed when one shrugs 
with attitude, and gratitude or 
hope. Choosing the right emoji 
when sending a text is critical. 
If my friend texts me “can you 


d 


grab lunch?” the emoji that I at- 
tach at the end of my response 
contains my nuanced feel- 
ings toward our meal: content, 
thrilled, pleased, begrudgingly 
acceptant. 

Aside from emojis — luck- 
ily for non-iPhone owners — 
other texting language holds a 
plethora of expressive power. 
As linguist John’ McWhorter 
shows in his excellent TED 


talk “Txting is killing lan- 


guage. JK!!!” lol is often more 
a demonstration of empathy 
or engagement than laughter. 
We never really laugh when 
we type’ lol, and instead it is 
more analogous with a head 
nod. Haha means something 
different from HAHA which 
means something different 
from hahahaha which means 
something different from HA- 
HAHAHAHAHA. In different 
media these phrases sound ri- 
diculous, but in the context of 
a text or tweet these phrases 
carry distinct meanings that 
matter. — 

Even more exciting than 
texting language on its own is 
its often amusing combination 
with other more formal lan- 
guage. In perusing my texts I 
found that I used the phrases 
“oh yah,” “lol” and “antebel- 
lum South” in the span of 
three texts during a conversa- 
tion with a single person. If I 


1’ 


‘ 


had just used formal language 
to express my thoughts, my 
text would have sounded bi- 
zarre and would have taken 
me much more time to type. 


‘ However, if I had just used 


informal texting language, I 
would not be able to express 
my feelings about the ante- 
bellum American South. I did 
not make these distinctions 
consciously while I was typ- 
ing, but clearly I instinctually 
knew what type of language to 
use when expressing certain 
thoughts. Again, the differ- 
ent forms of communication 
are not better or worse than 
one another but have different 
utilities in the context of a con- 
versation. ® 
limplore my generation not 
to dismiss their proclivities to 
informal language while tex- 
ting as a sign of the degrada- 
tion of the English language. 
The development of this lingo 
is not to the detriment of lan- 
guage; it is to the vast benefit. 
TL;DR: People who criticize 
texting or Internet language 
are ignoring the exciting na- 
ture of new forms of commu- 
nication, but that’s none of my 
business “insert frog and tea- 
cup emoji.* 27% 


Emeline Armitage is an Inter- 
national Studies major from Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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In Baltimore, 44 pedestrians were killed 
by cars in 2008. Behind the wheel or on 
your feet, be careful out there. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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Getting rejected three times in one night 


By RACHEL 
BIDERMAN 


Layout Editor 


Hopping into the 
Uber waiting for me on 
Charles Street, I expect- 
ed to have a nice, normal 
Friday dinner out. But 
the night had other plans 
in store for me. 

There were seven of 
us, all hungry and excit- 
ed to try the raved-about 
Greek place in Hampden 
called Souvlaki. So we 
took two small Ubers 
to the restaurant, scroll- 
ing through the mouth- 
watering menu on our 
phones along the way. 
My Uber was slower, and 
before we’d arrived at 
Souvlaki, the girls in the 
other car called to let us 
know that they couldn't 
seat us. We quickly de- 
liberated options on the 
phone, decided on the 
sushi place Asahi and 
redirected our very con- 
fused Uber driver. 

Asahi was just as bad 
— there were two large, 


reserved parties that 
took up almost half the 
dining area, and the host- 
ess delivered the disap- 
pointing news while we 
stood squished between 
rearranged chairs in the 
middle of the restaurant. 

Not wanting to make 
the same mistake for a 
third time, we called our 
third option, Iggie’s. But 
when we asked the host 
if they had room for sev- 
en within the next half 
hour, he laughed at us, 
and that was enough of 
an answer. 

We didn’t have much 
of a desire to stay stand- 
ing around in Asahi, 
which smelled fishy 
enough that it was con- 
cerning, so we stepped 
outside to decide what to 
do. In classic Baltimore 
fashion, two doors down 
from the frequently rec- 
ommended sushi place 
sat a gentlemen’s club, 
and across the street was 
the so-called Latin Pal- 
ace. We could’ve prob- 
ably gotten into either, 


but we decided that the 
exorbitant 
money we’d spent on 
Ubers around Baltimore 
was probably a sign that 
we should head back to 
campus. 

So we called our final 
Uber, stood as far away 
as we could from R.I.T.Z. 
caberet and 15 minutes 
later, we were home. 

With J-Cards loaded 
with Dining Dollars and 
growling stomachs, we 
raided Charles Street 
Market. In less than 10 
minutes, we’d accumu- 
lated four boxes of maca- 
roni and cheese, three 
different kinds of chips, 
olive spread, garlic hum- 
mus and candy. And on 
our way to the room in 
Charles Commons, we 
acquired a large pan full 
of spaghetti, leftovers 
from a club event earlier 
that same night. 

It was about 9 p.m. by 
the time we finally ar- 
rived to the Commons 
room and started boiling 
Our macaroni’s water. 


amount of 


Everyone was starving, 


as we'd all expected to | 


eat about an hour and 


a half previously, and | 


no time was 
cracking into the Stacy’s 


Chips, popcorn and cold 


spaghetti. 
It might’ve been based 


partially on the fact that | 


we were all starving by 
the time we got to eat, 


but the meal was deli- | 


cious. And, excluding 
the Ubers, a lot cheaper 
than Souvlaki, Asahi or 
Iggie’s would’ve been. 
Although I’m partial 
to spending a night get- 
ting ready, going out toa 


nice, sit-down meal and | 


enjoying the ambiance of | 


a classy restaurant with 


my friends, it turns out | 


that the alternative isn’t 
that bad either. 

I also learned to al- 
ways make reservations 
for parties larger than 
four people. So maybe 
next weekend I'll try to 
be more proactive, and 
maybe I'll get to actually 
try Souvlaki. 


BRIAN BOUCHERON VIA FLICKR.COM 
At the end of a fruitless night, Charles Street Market will always be waiting for you, with all the conveniences, such as Kraft Macaroni and Cheese. 


Events in Baltimore this weekend 


Brian Regan Live 
Hippodrome at France-Merrick 
Performing Arts Center 
March 13, 8 p.m. 
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WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Crab & Mallet Cat Club Allbreed Cat Show 
The Pikesville Armory 
Mareh 14-15, 10.a.m. 


Want to de-stress afler midterms? Come get your cute- 
ness fix al the annual two-day cat show in Pikesville. 
With lots of vendors, food and educational stations, this 
event will please cat lovers of all ages. The showcase 
will occur on Saturday, followed by judging on Sunday. 


_ Start your spring break with a night full of laughter 


al Baltimore’s Hippodrome! With an album and two 
critically acclaimed Comedy Central specials, Regan has 
dominated the comedy scene since his start in 1995. 
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WIKIPEDIA.COM 
| The Windup Space is located in the Station Arts North District. 


Screaming Females 
play Windup Space 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 


Guest Columnist 


The Screaming Fe- 
males are a guitar-based 
rock band from New 
Brunswick, NJ. They’re 
a trio: Marissa Paternos- 


| ter on guitar and vocals, 


Mike Abbate on bass 


| and Jarrett Dougherty 
| on drums. Lance Bangs 


made a tour documen- 
tary about them that you 
can find on Vice. Their 
sound is hard, clean 
punk rock. This past Sat- 
urday, they played the 
Windup Space here in 
Baltimore. 

It was Thursday night 
when a friend of mine 
told me she was going to 


| the Screaming Females 
| show, and I decided to 


invite myself along. I 


| didn’t have any other 


plans at the time, and 
while not all shows are 


| good shows, this one 


wasn't too expensive at 
$10, and there was an- 
other show nearby at 
the Crown if it turned 
out to be lame. As if a 
name like Screaming Fe- 


| males wasn’t promising 


enough, on their Tumblr 
they invited everyone to 
“blow it out your butt” 


| with them on Saturday. | 
Perfect. I bought my tick- 


et, and when Saturday 
night rolled around we 
all hopped on the Blue 
Jay Shuttle and headed 
to the show. 

There were two other 
bands in the lineup, Post 
Pink and Downtown 
Boys. Of the three bands 
playing that night, Post 
Pink was the only local 
band. Their music has 


‘been described as “the 


result of glue huffing 14 
year olds let loose in a 
recording studio,” which 
sounds like a good time 
to me. Downtown boys 
are, according to their 
website, “a bi bilingual 
political dance sax punk 
party from Providence.” 
If they lived up to their 


‘claims, the night could 


turn out pretty well. 


Thankfully there 
was no line in front of 
the Windup Space. We 
walked in toward the 
end of the second open- 
er’s set, which meant 
that unfortunately we 
missed the local band. 
Downtown Boys _ had 
voices that were noisier 
than their instruments, 
but they had all the ener- 
gy a punk band should. 
We shouldered our way 
to the front and danced 
through their last few 
songs, during which we 
were bumped into many 
times and got screamed 
at about democracy. It 
was hard to hear so I 
can’t say that for sure. Ei- 
ther way, so far so good. 

‘When Screaming Fe- 
males came on _ after- 
ward, they didn’t disap- 
point. They were noisier 
than the last band, heavi- 
er. Despite being only a 
trio they had even more 
sound and energy than 
Downtown Boys. The 
crowd was digging it. It 
was as sweaty as a frat 
party, but it was a lot 
more raucous. The atmo- 
sphere was crazy, ener- 
getic and fun — you just 
wanted to hit somebody 
and then hug them. Any 
show is strongly affected 
by crowd dynamic, and 
this one was great. It was 
a punk show, so that’s as 
it should be. 

Afterward, we did 
head to the Crown, but 
there were no free rooms 
that night, and the up- 
stairs bouncer wasn't 
too friendly. We ended 
up walking home, which 
was nice because we 
encountered two very 
friendly dogs with an 
equally friendly owner. 
It was one opportunity 
among many to get off 
campus and into the 
rest of Baltimore and see 
the community we're 
lucky enough to have the 
chance to be a part of. All 
in all, it was a solid night 
out. If the Screaming He- 
males are ever in Balti- . 
more again, I’d strongly 
suggest seeing them. 


eee The weekend’s calendar of event 


Friday, March 6 


i 


Beer, Bourbon & BBQ Festival 
Maryland State Fairgrounds, all day 


Got Shabbat: Bolton Street Synagogue 


| Bein dint / 
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Saturday, March rd 


B&O Train Ride to Tour Restoration Stop 
Be Railroad Museum, all day — 


Funnel Fairy Tale 


Everyman Theatre, 10 a.m. 


Sunday, March 8 a 
rece Dock ; < cud ioe 


Dick's last Resort, Bet 


Rosie the Riveter Panel Tee: 
Baltimore Muse of pa 2 pan. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
Station North opens FOOT LOCKER artspace 
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COURTESY OF MOLLY YOUNG 


The FOOT LOCKER art exhibit focuses on the concepts of mass-production and consumerism. 


By MOLLY YOUNG 
Staff Writer 


FOOT LOCKER, the 
first American solo ex- 
hibition of French artist 
Thomas Teurlai, opened 
on March 6 in the Copy- 
cat Building on Guilford 
Ave., as part of Station 
North’s monthly ALL- 
OVERSTREET art walk. 
Only in a city like Balti- 
more could this parking 
garage of a former manu- 
facturing warehouse be 
turned into a site-specific 
contemporary art exhi- 
bition, its disrepair em- 
braced and given new 
meaning. 

The crux of the exhibit 
takes the concept of mass 
production, an ever-pres- 
ent force behind the main- 
tenance of modern con- 
sumerism, and juxtaposes 


-osswiteWith..one.person’s.abil- 


ity to create simply with 
their bare hands. The shoe 
stores of today are filled 
‘with the carbon copies of 
machine byproducts, per- 
fect creations that glisten 
on shelves with the prom- 
ise of 100 percent custom- 
er satisfaction. 
Meanwhile, Teurlai’s 
ceramic reproductions 
of Nike Airs and Dal- 
las Cowboys snapbacks 
hint at the contempo- 
rary shortcomings of 


the manmade ideal. 
Each shoe has a different 
point of weakness — a 
deformed heel on one, a 
gaping hole in another 
— that distinguishes it 
from the others. 

“T first came across 
Teurlai’s work at the Pal- 
ais de Tokyo in Paris last 
May,” Joseph Shaikewitz, 
the curator of FOOT 
LOCKER, said. “His work 
captivated me in its cre- 
ation of a direct, corpo- 
real relationship with the 
spectator, which is a ma- 
jor theme in my own art 
historical research. I also 
saw parallels between the 
local art scene and Teur- 
lai’s interests in indus- 
try and site-specificity. I 
wanted to see how these 
two could come into play 
specifically in Baltimore.” 

Some of the shoes and 
hats get no shelf life at all, 
as evidenced by the hap- 
hazard piles of broken 
ceramics under several 
of the hanging displays. 
The viewer can_ only 
imagine what the object 
may have looked like and 
mourn the exhaustive ef- 
fort to achieve mechani- 
cal perfection with his 
bare hands. 

Other aspects of the 
exhibition more directly 
utilize the physical quali- 


ties of the space, each | 


La Jetee explores 
photography in film 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Edtior 


Film is a unique art 
form in its ability to defy 
the boundaries of time 

‘and space while still mak- 
ing the world of film acces- 
sible for viewers to experi- 
ence. It tricks the eye since 
it consists of photographs 
captured so quickly and 
in such close succession 
that it imitates motion. 
The audience is often un- 
aware of the medium itself 
and is instead transported 
into the world of the film’s 
characters. 

La Jetée (1962), a film di- 
rected by Chris Marker, re- 
minds us of the art form’s 
basic building block: the 


__ still photograph. 


La Jetée is a French sci- 
ence fiction film that sets 


still photographs to nar- 


ration. The photomon- 
tage takes place in post- 


ic Paris after a 
eer Hodis Ace 


survivors frequent un- 


nd tunnels where 


jailers perform experi- 


volve time travel as the 
jailors attempt to salvage 
the world of the present 
by traveling to the past 
and the future to find a 
solution. 

Though most captives 
are too weak for this 
time travel, a subject fi- 
nally proves himself to 
be strong enough due to 
a vivid memory he has of 
his childhood. As a young 
child he saw awomanona 
pier outside of an airport. 
Immediately after seeing 
this woman he witnessed 
the death of a man. This 
distinct memory makes 
the prisoner able to travel 
back in time. After a few 
journeys back in time, he 
and the woman from his 
memory begin a romantic 
relationship. 

The — experimenters 
also decide to try to send 
him into the future. Once 
he arrives, the people of 


the future give him an 


entity more powerful 
than that which had de- 
stroyed ‘the present and 
thus the man is able to 
salvage his society. — 


Sz MARKER, Pact B4 
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in a particularly jarring 
fashion. A fan suspend- 
ed from the ceiling at 
one end of the gallery is 
wired to a broken, liquid- 
filled bottle at the other 
end as well as to the light 
fixture above the bottle. 
Each time the fan sways 
even the slightest bit, 
the bottle is agitated and 
drips liquid onto a sys- 
tem of wires, causing the 
light fixture to flicker and 
dim for an unspecified 
amount of time. 

The unpredictability of 
this process takes power 
away from the viewer — 
and even, perhaps, the 
artist himself — and gives 
it to unexpected atmo- 


Study abroad photo contest names winners 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


Studying abroad can be 
a thrilling, perhaps even 
daunting, experience for 
students. It is one that re- 
quires them to be present 
and live in the moment. 
Sharon Chesney, the As- 
sistant Director of the 
Office of Study Abroad, 
believes that students can 
do this while capturing 
their experiences on cam- 
era and film. 

“IT think [this] gen- 
eration is in the moment 
technology 
and photography simul- 
taneously,” Chesney 
said. “I don’t think they 
are mutually exclusive.” 

With this in mind, 
Chesney and her col- 
leagues created the bi- 
annual Study Abroad 
Photo Contest. i 

Now in its sixth year, 
the contest showcases 
the work of students who 
have photographed their 
experiences abroad over 
the course of a year, a se- 
mester or over Interses- 


COURTESY OF SHARON CHESNEY 
Manning's photo offers a unique glimpse into her time in Uganda. 


spheric movements that 
only the space itself has 
any say in creating. 

In order to transform 
the artspace, Shaikewitz 
and Teurlai maintained 
a less rigid relationship 
typical of artists and their 
organizers. 

“The role of the cura- 
tor is becoming increas- 
ingly fluid and nebulous, 
but I find this to be to its 
benefit,” Shaikewitz said. 
“Thomas and I each relied 
on one another to bring 
the exhibition to fruition, 
but we were also able to 
overlap at times in terms 
of duties that are tradi- 
tionally deemed artis- 
tic’ or ‘curatorial.’ With a 
short timeline and a fixed 
budget, being nimble in 
the process worked to our 
advantage.” 

Meanwhile, dirty water 
flows from an overhead 
pipe into a wax paper- 


lined basket, which in turn | 


is surrounded by other 
broken molds and a giant 


chunk of fresh clay. Here, | 


the viewer can see the very 


process, one as painstaking 
as it is isolated. 

The sound of the wa- 
ter hitting the basket 
hints at the cacophony 
of a machine assembly 
line, an incessant percus- 
sion of sorts that echoes 
throughout the space 
with grating tonality. 

See FOOT LOCKER, pace B5 
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Buttered Niblets prep 
lor improv tournament 


By AMANDA AUBLE 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


In their fifth perfor- 
mance of the year, the 
Buttered Niblets invited 
fellow improvisational 
comedy group The Loaf 
to join them onstage Fri- 
day night in the Arellano 
Theater. Tickets cost $3 
and donations were ac- 
cepted as the Niblets pre- 
pare for their trip to this 
year’s National College 


Improv Tournaments 
held in Chicago. 
After meeting the 


Niblets at the regional 
level of the College Im- 
prov Tournament, The 
Loaf, from Shenando- 
ah University in Win- 
chester, Va., agreed to 
join the show, which 
happened to fall during 
their spring break. 

To liven up the crowd, 
each Loaf member stated 
their name and a type 


| of bread, ranging from 
beginning of an organic | 


cheese bread to monkey 
bread. They then asked 


| for an audience member’s 


phone in order to read a 
recent text. After finding 
inspiration from the text’s 
use of the word “surfadel- 
” the Loaf moved into 
a longer improv session 
without any breaks be- 
tween the different games. 

The Loaf’s imagined 


COURTESY OF SHARON CHESNEY 


scenarios generated mild 
laughter as the focus 
somehow shifted from 
“surfadelic” to recurring 
references to the movie 
Shrek. 

Humor escalated as 
one Loaf member even 
claimed that the voice 
of Shrek told him to 
murder his friends after 
they refused to re-watch 
the fairy tale classic. Al- 
though upbeat and en- 
tertaining, the  Loaf’s 
unstructured improv 
performance sometimes 
felt muddled as settings 
and characters changed 
without much warning. 

The Niblets finally 
took the stage by acting 
as a family shopping in 
a haberdashery, a loca- 
tion provided by the 
audience. In this game, 
the Niblets were able to 
freeze the scene when- 
ever they so pleased. 

After a debate about 
Judaism, one character 
chose to transform into a 
Jewish superhero. After 
this shorter performance, 
the Niblets entertained 
the audience with a lon- 
ger improv plot which 
first took place in a Chris- 
tian mailroom. The scene 
moved from the mail em- 
ployees adding religious 
text to letters, to a world 

See NIBLETS, pace B4 


Junior Eric Chen’s winning photo from Intersession displays a sacred Japanese cleansing process. 


sion. This year’s event, 
after being postponed 
due to weather, took 
place on March 10 in the 
Study Abroad Office. 

The contest allowed 
students who studied 
abroad during the fall 
semester or during Inter- 
session the opportunity 
to submit their photos on- 


line along with a descrip- 
tion of their experiences. 

The photos were then 
displayed at the event, 
and those who attended 
were given a ballot to 
select their top three fa- 
vorite photos. According 
to Chesney, it was impor- 
tant that the contest not 
be “curated by a panel.” 
Instead, the winners 
should be selected by the 
student body. This seems 
appropriate given the 
spirit of the event. 

The photos featured 
this year captured aspects 
of a range of programs 
and countries, including 
Spain, China, Italy, Japan, 
Bolivia and the Galapagos. 
Attendees marveled at the 


wide variety of images 


ranging from animated 
Galapagos wildlife and 
serene Vietnamese land- 


scapes to photographs of | 
crowded Toyko streets. 
and traditional Florence. 


waterways. 
The diversity of the 


photos submitted to the 


contest is always impres- 
sive, and recently the 
manipulation of photos 


using digital software 


has added a new dimen- 
sion to this variety. 


There is no mandate 
that photos be journal- 
istic. Students have re- 
cently been creating 
what Chesney noted to 
be “very creative, artistic 
manipulations with their 
photos.” 

After the ballots col- 
lected on Tuesday eve- 
ning were tallied, the 
results were finally re- 
vealed on Wednesday 
night. In first place was 
Eric Chen’s photo titled 
“Purification Fountain,” 
which depicts the sacred” 
Japanese cleansing pro- 
cess of “harae.” Chen, 
who studied abroad as 
a part of the Hopkins Ja- 
pan: Meiji to Manga pro- 


gram over Intersession, " 


took the photo in Kyoto, 
Japan where he learned — 
about Japanese culture. | 

“The fountain was def- 
initely unique from any 
other fountain I’ve seen 
because there was a huge 
line of people waiting to 
get a sip of the water,” he | 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “The legend 
is that if you drink the 
‘water, you'll live seven 
years longer.” 

Before snapping the 

SEE PHOTOS, pace B5 
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NIBLETS, From B3 

in which humans could 
no longer poop. Morris 
Kraicer stood out with his 
portrayal of the “secret 
pooper,” who snuck into 
the background of ran- 
dom scenes. This gener- 
ated big laughs. The plot 
ended with Matt Morris’s 
character, chosen to be 
the world’s only “defeca- 
tor,” in a nativity scene. 
Despite the weird, even 
taboo focus, the Niblets 
smoothly connected each 
scene within this perfor- 
mance. 

Another long-form im- 
prov game started with 
the audience placing the 
Niblets squatting under 
an overpass. This plot line 
also flowed well, as the 
Niblets used their own 
judgments to switch in 
and out with each other 
but still maintained the 
scene’s basic plot. This 
time, the audience was 
taken through Janitor Col- 
lege and ended up with 
an underground carnival 
completely run by rats. 

“I know we all had a 
great time with the long 
form. We did a montage, 
and it felt really tight and 
focused. Pretty much all 
of the scenes got a lot of 
laughs and were techni- 
cally sound, which was 
really heartening be- 
cause that’s all we are 
doing at Nationals,” Nib- 
lets Member Zeke Good- 
man said. 

The Niblets showcased 
their quick wit in the 
game entitled “Question 
This,” a mock game show 
with contestants rang- 
ing from a spacey pilates 
instructor to a Nazi war 
criminal trying to main- 
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tain Ameri- 
can persona. 

In this game, 
the 


chose their own 


an 


characters 


categories, and 
audience mem- 
bers shouted 
out words that 
fit into that cat- 
egory. After the 
host, played 
by Kraicer, de- 
cided on a par- 
ticular word, 
the contestants 
had to create a 
clever response 
in the form of a 
question. Neil 
Chapel in par- 
ticular made 
the crowd 
laugh with his 
response to the 
word “ellipti- 
cal.” 

“What's that thing 
when you make your 
friend laugh only using 
his lips?” his character 
asked. “A lip tickle.” 

Overall, the Niblets 
used their time on stage 
to explore wide ranges of 
characters with some ab- 
surd traits. 

“On a personal level, 
I had a really fun time 


with the games I per- 
formed in. I did one 
where we acted out 


wishes of our characters 
and another that was a 
fake game show. Both 
of those games offer the 
chance to explore charac- 
ters and their quirks ina 
really fun and silly way,” 
Goodman said. 
Although — successful 
at generating laughter 
and keeping with a gen- 
eral plot structure in their 
longer pieces, the Nib- 


Shows to binge watch this 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Home for spring break? 
Don't fret about missing 
out on that hot Florida 
sun — there are plenty of 
TV shows and films avail- 
able for streaming online 
that will be sure to keep 
you busy. 


Better Call Saul 

This television drama 
series directed by Vince 
Gilligan and Peter Gould 
was first released in Feb- 

‘ ruary. It acts as a pre- 

quel to the popular show 
Breaking Bad. The show 
follows the story of char- 
acter James McGill (Bob 
Odenkirk) six years be- 
fore the events of Breaking 
Bad, before he becomes 
Walter White's lawyer. 

The series aims to fol- 
low James McGill's transi- 
tion from being a “stand- 
up” citizen to a criminal 
known as Saul Goodman. 
If you enjoyed Break- 
ing Bad, you can be sure 
that Better Call Saul takes 
on a similar tone. There 
are several full episodes 
available for streaming 
online at AMCtv.com. 


The Unbreakable 
Kimmy Schmidt 

The Unbreakable Kimmy 
Schmidt, created by Tina 
Fey and Robert Carlock, 
follows the story of a 
woman who leaves a cult 
after spending 15 years 
trapped in a bunker. She 
moves to New York and 
meets Titus, a gay man 
who hopes to become 
a Broadway star. Titus 
helps Kimmy adjust to 
everyday, modern life, 
and the two of them de- 
velop a close friendship. 
The Netlfix original is 
funny and entertaining, 
and it does not require 
much mental power. If 
you're hoping to just re- 
lax, check it out! 


House of Cards 

This Netflix show has 
received raving reviews 
and is currently in its 
third season. House of 
Cards is a political drama 
that follows Congressman 
Francis Underwood and 
his wife as they take re- 
venge on President Walk- 
er and grow in power. 

Walker betrayed Un- 
derwood by retracting his 
promise that Underwood 
would be given the posi- 


COURTESY OF FANPOP 


Spacey obsesses over his daughter's friend in American Beauty. 


h 


>» 
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Niblets generate laughs with longer scenes French sci-fi film 1s 
philosophical and dark 


lets sped through shorter 
sketches. For instance, 
after receiving a_ loca- 
tion from the audience 
as a playground, two of 
the Niblets acted out ac- 
tivities that kids would 
usually do at the park. 
Although it was comical 
and even relatable to see 
one Niblet try and fail to 
do an imaginary pull-up, 
the scene lacked direction 
and spontaneity. It was a 
short scene, and it ended 
where it began, with one 
Niblet failing to hang 
from the jungle gym bar 
and one sitting mundane- 
ly in a sandbox. 

This year’s National 
College Improv Tourna- 
ment (CIT) will be held 
on March 14 in Chicago’s 
Vittum Theatre. Regional 
competitions featured 
125 teams from across 
the nation, but now the 


spring break 


tion of Secretary of State 
if he supported Walker’s 
presidency. Not only is 
the plot engrossing, but 
Kevin Spacey stars in this 
show. What more can you 
ask for? 


Bloodline 

Bloodline will be 
streaming on Netflix on 
March 20. This thriller 
was created by Todd 
A. Kessler, Daniel Zel- 
man and Glenn Kessler. 
It follows adult siblings 
whose outcast brother 
returns home. His return 
leads to the uncovering 
of family secrets and 
sore moments. 


Ida 

Ida is a powerful and 
poignant Polish film shot 
in black and white. It is 
set in the early ‘60s and 
follows Anna, a young 
woman who is prepar- 
ing to take her vows as 
a nun. Right before this, 
however, she learns from 
her only living relative 
that she is actually Jew- 
ish. Directed by Pawel 
Pawlikowsi, the film con- 
trasts different lifestyles 
and poses the question 
of what constitutes a life 
lived well. 

Anna must decide for 
herself what kind of life 
she would like to lead. 
Ida is not only a coming- 
of-age film, but also one 
that addresses aspects 
of life people of all ages 
question. Ida is a slow 
film that requires full 
attention, but it is well 
worth watching. 


American Beauty 
American Beauty is a 
must-see for all Kevin 
Spacey fans. The film is 
quirky, thought-provok- 
ing and sensual. Lester 
Burnham (Spacey) is a 

See TV, pace B5 


COURTESY OF AMANDA AUBLE 


The Buttered Niblets performed their fifth show to prepare for National Tournament 


competition has become 
slimmer. Each of the ap- 
proximately 12 teams 
remaining in the tourna- 
ment will have 20 min- 
utes to perform any kind 
of improv they choose, 
ranging from the long, 
short, narrative and even 
musical. 

“T think we're looking 
at [the CIT] as a great op- 
portunity to meet other 
improvisers from around 
the country. Plus, we get 
some national exposure. 
It’s really exciting to rep- 
resent a part of Hopkins 
that doesn’t always get 
as much recognition, but 
more than anything, we 
get to take a group trip | 
and have some fun doing | 
something we love for a | 
bunch of people,” Good- | 
man said. | 

Last year, the compe- | 
tition featured 135 teams | 
competing at the re- 
gional level. Tall Grande 


Vente, the improv group | | 


from the California In- 
stitute of the Arts, won 
the national title for the 
2013-2014 year. 

According to the tour- 
nament’s website, the 
competition aims to con- 
nect different improv | 


| groups from across the 


| directors and producers.” 


country. 


“CIT is a celebration of | 
college improv disguised 


as a competition,” their | | 


mission states. “We aim 
to foster the growth of 
the art form for college 
improvisers as _ players 
and as teams. We aim to 
help foster a sense of com- 
munity. among college 
improvisers both on a re- 
gional and national level. 


We also aim to help get | Bi 


college improvisers seen 
by professional improv 


MARKER, FRoM B3 

Prix Jean Vigo Award 
for Best Short Film the 
year it was released, is 
impressive in its ability 
to make viewers forget 
they are not watching a 
film in its usual format. 
Though one’s mind must 
work harder to follow 
the plot and piece the 
images together, after 
some time has passed, 
the transitions between 
the black and white im- 
ages become natural and 
discreet. 

Suddenly, every image 
carries its own weight. 
Each photograph shown 
on screen encapsulates a 
moment and crystallizes 
it. It represents an expe- 
rience or emotion, and 
the viewer is encouraged 
to elaborate on this im- 
age without the help of 
the screen. 

Attention is paid to the 
details of the image: the 
framing, the lighting, the 
sequence of the images. 
These are elements of the 
still photograph that can 
be overlooked in a mov- 
ing picture. 

La Jetée is a short film, 
barely a half hour. It con- 
denses an entire story 
into a short amount of 
time, something which 
would be far more diffi- 
cult to do in a motion pic- 
ture. It is impressive that 
a complex and philosoph- 
ical story could be told in 
such little time. The film 
does, however, require 
one’s complete attention 
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and focus to watch. It is 
not a particularly enter- 
taining film in the sense 
that it does not force the 
viewer to engage with it. 
A lazy viewer will quick- 
ly feel detached. 

Chris Marker was an 
influential filmmaker 
during the French New 
Wave movement of the 
late 1950s and 1960s. The 
movement included sey- 
eral subgroups, includ- 
ing the Cahiers and Rive 
Gauche, of which Marker 
was a part. 

While the 
movement within 
French New Wave in- 
cluded directors that 
tended to be younger and 
more financially success- 
ful like Jean-Luc Godard 
and Francois Truffaut, 
Rive Gauche filmmakers 
were more interested in 
experimental _ storytell- 
ing and viewed film as 
an art closely related to 
literature. 

Politically, they tend- 
ed to be leftists. Other 
members of the Left 
Bank group included 
Alain Resnais and Ag- 
nes Varda. Though Nou- 
velle Vague films tend to 
overshadow those of the 
Rive Gauche, both exer- 
cise filmic modernism 
and capture a unique and 
cutting-edge way of mak- 
ing films. 

Other notable films 
made by Marker include 
Sunless, Grin without a 


Cahiers 
the 


Cat and The Lovely Month 
of May. 


_ COURTESY OF GARY ING VIA FLICKR 
Each image in La Jetée crystalizes an important moment in the plot. 
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Hopkins senior curates 
exhibit in Station North 


FOOT LOCKER, rrom B3 

“The Baltimore 
scene is accessible,” Shai- 
kewitz said. “Emerging 
artists have the freedom 
to experiment with their 
work, both formally and 
socially. Curators like 
myself encounter few 
barriers in mounting an 
exhibition in the area. Po- 
tential viewers are invited 
with open arms to experi- 
ence the local art scene. If 
you come with an open 
mind and an interest in 
engaging with new ideas, 
you can get a lot out of the 
local arts. 

“Concerts 


art 


in living 
rooms, exhibitions in 
clock towers, perfor- 
mances in parking lots 
— there’s no shortage of 
visionary, experimen- 
tal art to experience for 


free or practically dirt 
cheap,” he said. 

“The Baltimore art 
scene may feel like an 


‘added bonus’ to attend- 
ing Hopkins, but if you 
choose to embrace all 
that it offers, you can be 
a part of something that 
both defines this city and 
can challenge your ways 
of thinking.” 

A Hopkins _ senior 
with an Art History ma- 
jor and Museums & So- 
ciety minor, Shaikewitz 
played a major role in 
coordinating  Teurlai’s 
exhibit in accordance 
with his own academic 
endeavors. 

“I applied for an Arts 
Innovation Grant last 
year, which allowed me 
to fund Teurlai’s resi- 
dency and project here 
in Baltimore. The ex- 


eehibition also*served as 


my senior capstone for 
my minor in Museums 


& Society, and the pro 
gram provided addition- 


al funds to the project. 


My minor has exposed 
me to curatorial practice 
in the past, and my ad- 
visor Elizabeth Rodini 
gave me both the re- 


sources and freedom to 
take Teurlai’s exhibition 
in my own direction,” 
Shaikewitz said. 

After unveiling this 
latest art space, he re- 
flected on his experience 
as a Curator. 

“The most gratifying 
aspect of the curatorial 
process emerges in the 
very beginning,” he said. 
“Being able to hone in on 
an artist whose work I 
fully believe in and giv- 
ing them an exhibition as 
a platform for their prac- 
tice is incredibly mean- 
ingful for me. 

“Through the selec- 
tion of the space, writ- 
ten interpretations of 
the artist’s work and 
promotion to a regional 
audience, the 
has the potential to truly 
bolster an artist’s work 
and career. Another 
thing: Art history as a 
discipline can at times 
dehumanize the artist 
as we spend so much of 
our time analyzing art- 
works as autonomous 
from the means of their 
creation. With curating 
I’m given the chance to 
work directly with an 
artist, learn from them 
and experience the pro- 
cess firsthand.” 

FOOT LOCKER con- 
tinues with regular view- 
ing hours at 1501 Guilford 
Avenue from 4 p.m.-7 
p-m. on March 12-21 or by 
appointment at teurlaib- 
more@gmail.com. 
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Students share their study abroad photos 


PHOTOS, From B3 
photo, Chen also noted 
the he 
saw in line around him. 
“It was interesting to see 
the variety of people in 
line,” he said. “You have 
who. are tourists 
who are just waiting on 
line to taste the water and 
then you have those who 
are devoutly religious 
who sincerely believe in 
the water’s powers.” 

In second place was 
Sarah Manning, a soph- 
omore Global _ Enivi- 
ronmental Change and 
Sustainablity (GECS) 
and public health double 
major, who submitted 
an image of a Calico cat 
that wandered into her 
Ugandan homestay in 
her photo “ Visitor in Mu- 
gongo.” 

Manning, who _par- 
ticipated in the Hopkins 
Uganda Intersession 
program, recalls the ex- 
act moment she captured 
the photo. 

“IT took the photo 
on one of our first full 


different people 


those 


| days in Uganda,” Man- 


curator | 


ning wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “We 
went to an area just out- 
side of Kampala and 
were eating lunch with a 
brass band that had just 
played for us, and those 
involved in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

The photo itself re- 
minds Manning of her 
overall experience abroad. 

“Uganda has such a 
warm and kind com- 
munity of people too, 
beyond being just an aes- 
thetically beautiful place, 
and I remember that be- 
ing the day where we re- 
ally started to feel a sense 
of belonging as a group.” 

“The cat kept coming 
into the room to see who 
the strangers were and 


The Lit Bit 


The weekly source to find out what Hopkins students are reading 


Thomas Pynchon’s 


Inherent Vice 


By: Amanda Auble 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


My first experience reading a Thom- 
as Pynchon novel felt like climbing 
a mountain, except Pynchon never 
let me find stable footing. | got lost 
in long, meandering flashbacks and 
struggled through vague dialogue. 
Where was the “said,” “asked” and 
even “exclaimed” that | once looked to 
as a grounding landmarks? As soon as | 
thought | had nailed down a character, 
Pynchon either shifted them into the 
background or, more likely, introduced 
a host of new voices. 

In my Intro to Literary Studies class 
here at Hopkins we read Pynchon’s 
most recently released novel Bleeding 
Edge, a paranoia-ridden tale of fraud in- | 
vestigator Maxine Tarnow and her ven- 
tures into alternate realities. The book 

discussed themes of cyber terrorism and 
even the 9/11 attacks. At the time | had 
never even heard of Pynchon, and asa 
freshman hoping to major in English, | 
was immediately daunted. 

Nevertheless, with the required read- 

i ing piling up, | forced myself through 


‘the: text and started to find a rhythm. | 
hadn't believed my professor when he 


sa aid ‘that reading out loud would help, 


i a but | realised how Pynchon’s di 
ag ae sou pastes than sta 


ue ~ ~ es 


ue 
ed 


what we were doing and I 
just happened to snap the 
picture at the perfect mo- 
ment!” Manning wrote. 

The photograph 
awarded third place was 
taken by Vikas Dagguba- 
ti, a sophomore biophys- 
ics major and bioethics 
minor who participated 
in the Ecuador & Gala- 
pagos: Tropical Biology 
& Evolution Intersession 
program. 

While abroad, Daggu- 
bati was able to explore 
the rich and diverse 
wildlife on the island. 
His unique photo, en- 
titled “Baby’s Day Out,” 
features a close-up of 
a baby seal on the red 
beaches of the Galapagos 
Islands. 

In addition to being 
an outlet for students to 
share their pictures and 
anecdotes with others, 
Chesney has seen the 
positive impact that the 
event has caused since 
its original inception six 
years ago. 


“I think the prima- | 


ry benefit is bringing 


novel dialogue used to dictate speech. 
By the end of the book | was still 
climbing the mountain, but | learned 
to follow Pynchon instead of fighting 


his style. 


Moving from the realms of cyber- 
space, | recently decided to pick up 
Pynchon’s Inherent Vice. Set in the late 
‘60s just as feelings of free love start to 
become scarce, this narrative is also a 
play on an almost film-noir-type detec- 
tive story. Inherent Vice chronicles pri- 
vate investigator/Southern Californian 
stoner Doc Spordello as he searches 
for his missing ex-girlfriend and her real 
estate tycoon boyfriend. Doc runs into 
characters like skinhead motorcycle 
gang members, an eccentric dentist 
and his antithesis, the straight-laced, 
hippie-hating police sergeant Bigfoot. 
Doc is not an active character, and he 
routinely finds himself thrust into esca- 
lating situations. Although he feels pas- 
sive at times, it is a fun ride following 
Doc’s clouded memories and question- 


ing him along the way. 


Although this book demonstrates clas- 


sic Pynchon style, | feel that the informa- 


tion and themes presented are much 
easier to grasp than what | previously 
experienced in Bleeding. Edge. In place 


ent Vice provides real sounds, smells and — 
sights for the reader to experience. Any- 
one looking for a way to ease themselves 
into a Pynchon novel should definitely 
check out Inherent Vice. 


COURTESY OF SHARON CHESNEY 
Daggubati’s picture “Baby's Day Out" from the Galapagos received third place in the photo contest. 


students who © studied 
abroad together to talk 
[and] to process the ex- 
traordinary experiences 
they’ve had,” she said. 
Interested students 
can view these unique 
travel photos and read 
student-written blogs in- 
cluding those of students 
who traveled to Madrid, 
Cape Town and Uganda 


on the Study Abroad Of- 
fice’s website. 

The Study Abroad Of- 
fice hosts frequent pho- 
tography events. For ex- 
ample, on March 11, they 
hosted a guided tour of 
the “In the Wake” pho- 
tography exhibit, which 
is currently being dis- 
played on Q Level in the 
MSE Library. 


‘Some films and shows 
to check out this spring 


of tech-talk and dystopian images, th q 


TV, FROM B4 

is a middle-aged husband 
and father with a typical 
office job until he has an 
epiphany that leads him 
to change his boring life- 
style. Burnham begins to 
engage in teenage-like be- 
haviors that frustrate his 
family but relieve him of 
his frustrations. The film 
is not only comic but also 
emotionally tense. 


Blue is the Warmest Color 


French film Blue is the 
Warmest Color, directed 
by Abdellatif Kechiche, 
tells the story of Adele 
and Lea, two women who 
fall in love. Lea is exotic 
and bold while Adele is 
younger and more timid 
with her sexuality. The 


| two women share a beau- 


tiful yet tumultuous rela- 
tionship and the camera 
captures their most pri- 
vate and vulnerable mo- 
ments. This film is rated 
NC-17 for a reason, but its 
story goes beyond simply 
being sexual. 


Frida 

Frida chronicles the 
life of artist Frida Kahlo, 
a Mexican painter who 
is most well-known for 
her surrealistic style and 
self portraits. Directed by 
Julie Taymor, the movie 
explores both Frida’s per- 
sonal and_ professional 
lives. The cinematogra- 
phy of the film mirrors 
Kahlo’s artwork and 
depicts her personality 
authentically. Frida was 
a strong woman with a 
particularly unique view 
of the world, and the film 


| captures this well. The 
| film was nominated for 


six Academy Awards in 


2002 and won Best Music, 
Best Original Score and 
Best Makeup. 


Blood Ties 

Directed by Guillaume 
Canet, Blood Ties is a re- 
make of the 2008 French 
thriller Les Liens du Sang 
directed by Jacques Mail- 
lot. The film explores or- 
ganized crime in 1970s 
Brooklyn. Two brothers, 
one a cop and one a crim- 
inal, are through a series 
of events, forced into di- 
rect conflict. Blood Ties 
starrs Mila Kunis, Clive 
Owen and Marion Cotil- 
lard. Those who enjoyed 
Inside Man or I'll Sleep 
When I’m Dead will enjoy 
Blood Ties. 


Chef 

Chef is a comedy about 
a chef who quits his job at 
a well-known Los Ange- 
les restaurant and decides 
to start his own food cart 
with the help of his best 
friend, son and ex-wife. 
This decision allows him 
to recreate his life and re- 
evaluate what he himself 
values. For those who love 
to cook and love to laugh, 
this is a must see! This 
comedy is directed by and 
stars Jon Favreau. 


Young Ones 

Young Ones is a science 
fiction film set in a future 
where water is scarce. A 
farmer (Michael Shan- 
non) is forced to protect 
his land in the hopes of 
replenishing the soil. His 
daughter's boyfriend, 
however, secretly has 
plans to take the land. The 
film premiered at the 2014 
Sundance Film Festival 
and stars Elle Fanning. 


__ COURTESY OF SHARON CHESNEY 
| Blue is the Warmest Color is both sensual and thought-provoking. 


| 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


THE 68-95-99.7 GHOUL 
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“IT'S A STATISTICS JOKE 


Happy Pi Day By Chloe Ferris 


a 


T Gotta lesk good tn the public eye. That means there 
only one thivig +o do! CASS 


President Daniels , 
The Hopkins Stac Trek Club has been 
Caught serving manpritas te under ae 
freshmen dung a film screening - 

What should we do? 


'S 


Suspend the Star Trek Club until the fall 
semestey of 2018! That/ll Keep these kids | 
Form deinking. | 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


buzz already surrounds Apple watch release Obamacare Supreme 
Court case continues 


By JESS CAMEY 
For The Vews-Letter 


Apple will release its 
newest creation, the Ap- 
ple Watch, on April 24. It 
will be Apple’s first weat- 
able device, and many 
people are interested, 
but the debate rages as to 
whether it will be a tech- 
nological revolution or a 
business failure. 

The Apple Watch is 
made to be an extension of 
the iPhone and connects 
through Bluetooth. Since 
it is so small, its main pur- 
pose will be as a window 
for notifications, which 
means that its most impor- 
tant feature might be its 
ability to save people time 
they would have other- 
wise spent on their phone. 

Freshman Rebecca 
Camacho feels like her 


The mystery around 
tuberculosis unravels — 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 

The inner workings 
of tuberculosis — _his- 


torically known as “con- 
sumption” and the “White 
Plague” — have remained 
shrouded in mystery since 
antiquity. However, tuber- 
culosis’s estimated 5000- 
year reign of terror may 
soon be grinding to a halt. 
A recent study has discov- 
ered more about how our 
bodies react to bacteria 
that causes the disease. 

The mechanisms for 
most types of bacterial 
infections and the body’s 
subsequent immune re- 
sponses to the infection are 
well understood, but tu- 
berculosis is an exception. 
Caused by the bacteria My- 
cobacterium tuberculosis, 
the disease is estimated 
to have infected approxi- 
mately one-third of the 
world’s population at some 
point or another, with new 
infections occurring in one 
percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation every year. 

A recent study by re- 
searchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine has 
elucidated details about 
how a key molecule re- 
leased by M. tuberculo- 
sis controls the ways in 
which the body combats 
tuberculosis infections. 
The researchers propose 
that adjusting the levels 
of this key molecule may 
be crucial to devising new 
vaccines and drugs to 
prevent and treat tuber- 
culosis. William Bishai, 
co-director of the Hop- 


TIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 
een around for about 5000 years. 


phone 
uses up 
too much 
of her 
time. 
“Tt is 
conve- 
nient, ev- 
erything 
is on. your 
phone,” 
Cama- 
cho | said. 
“During 
home - 
work, I 
take a 
(9 1b pri < 
breaks 
to play 
games, lis- 
ten to music and talk with 
my friends, so it probably 
adds up to a few hours 
a day. I don’t like that I 
spend so much time on 
my phone.” 


sO 


kins Center for Tubercu- 
losis Research Laboratory, 
led the study. A report of 
the study’s findings was 
published online in the 
medical journal Nature 
Medicine on Mar. 2. 

When M. tuberculosis 
infects a host cell, it re- 
leases a molecule called 
cyclic di-adenosine mono- 
phosphate (c-di-AMP) into 
the host. cell. C-di-AMP 
triggers type I interferon 
responses in the infected 
host cells. In general, type 
I interferons are produced 
when the body recognizes 
a virus has invaded it. This 
means that c-di-AMP pro- 
duced by M. tuberculosis 
activates the same cellular 
defense mechanisms that 
viruses do. 

Bishai suggests that 
M. tuberculosis is able to 
trick the human body into 
thinking it has encoun- 
tered a virus rather thana 
bacteria, which may par- 
tially explain why human 
immune systems are often 
ineffective at combating 
tuberculosis infections. 

In their first set of ex- 
periments, the researchers 
measured levels of bacte- 
rial c-di-AMP production 
in order to confirm that M. 
tuberculosis produces and 
secretes it. They found that 
c-di-AMP levels increase 
significantly when the 
bacteria are dividing and 
proliferating. 

In the next set of exper-, 
iments, the researchers 
asked whether c-di-AMP 
was responsible for alter- 
ing host cell immune re- 
sponses. They tested three 

different 
strains of 
the _ bac- 
teria: one 
wild type 
unaltered 
strain and 
twoe  ge- 
netically 
modified 
strains. In 
the _ first 
genetically 
altered 
strain, the 
bacteria 
overex- 
pressed 
certain 
genes, 
known 
as di-ad- 
enylate 
cyclases. 
This strain 
See TB, 
PAGE B8 
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People often take out 
their phones to accom- 
plish something simple, 
like checking email or the 
weather, but end up get- 
ting drawn in by games 
and social media, and then 
they lose track of time. Ac- 
cording to The Huffington 
Post, the average Ameri- 
can spends 58 minutes on 
their phone every day. 

Now, instead of look- 
ing at your phone, you 
can look at your wrist in- 
stead. The watch will give 
its users notifications, as 
well as allowing them 
to read their emails and 
check text messages. 

The Apple Watch will 
come in three models 
— standard, sports and 
luxury — and there will 
be two color options for 
each model. Also, there 
are two watch sizes and 
six wrist bands to choose 
from, making the Apple 
Watch customizable. The 
different looks will likely 
appeal to a wide variety 
of customers. 


NPR.ORG 
The projected sales of the new Apple watch, released this year, are $10 billion for 2015. 


The battery life is es- 
timated to be around 19 
hours of mixed usage, and 
it should recharge in just 
under two hours. 

The device is controlled 
by a button and a dial on 
the side, along with the 


main touchscreen on the | 


front. It has a heart rate 


monitor and accelerometer | 


as well for health and med- 
ical applications. The watch 


will even give you a tap if | 


it feels that you've been sit- 
ting down for too long. 
Also, the watch can 
give its user directions 
through taps, so the 
wearer doesn’t even have 
to look at the screen. You 


By ELLE PFEFFER 


For The News-Letter 

Last week, the Su- 
preme Court heard 
arguments for a case 


challenging the constitu- 
tionality of a key aspect 
of the Affordable Care 
Act (ACA). So what do 
you need to know about 
the new case? 


What it’s called: 
King v. Burwell 


What's being asked: 
Under the ACA, each 
state must have an “ex- 
change” through which 
health insurance is sold 
to residents. States can ei- 
ther operate the exchange 
themselves or have the 
federal government do so 
in their place. Obamacare 
mandates that every indi- 
vidual must buy insurance 
— on the exchange or oth- 
erwise — with only asmall 
unaffordability exemption 
for those with particularly 
low incomes. In order to 


| minimize the number of 


exempt people, Obam- 
acare allows the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) to is- 


| sue tax credits, often called 


will possibly even be able | 


to shop from your watch, 
using a new Amazon app 
that was designed for it. 
This type of interface is 
innovative, but the ques- 
tion remains if it will be 
successful on the market. 
The current estimated 
price, according to Busi- 
ness Insider, is around 
See APPLE, pace B8 


subsidies, to people who 
sign up on the exchanges. 
Subsidy amounts differ 
based on the specific insur- 
ance plan. 

The question being 
raised is whether people 
who live in states where 
the federal government 
operates the exchange are 
qualified to receive subsi- 
dies. This is pertinent be- 
cause the exact terminolo- 


gy in the ACA‘s discussion 
of subsidy calculations 
only refers to state-run ex- 
changes. So essentially, the 
question challenges the 
reading of the Act by the 
government, _ specifically 
the IRS, which is currently 
providing subsidies for 
state-run and federally-run 
exchanges. 


The timeline: 

Both sides presented 
arguments on March 4. 
The justices will issue an 
opinion before the sum- 
mer recess, which starts 
at the end of June. 


Who this affects: 

If you are a resident in 
a state with an exchange 
run at the federal level, 
your tax credits are at risk 
if the justices decide to side 
with the plaintiffs. Thirty- 
four states currently utilize 
the federal exchange, and 
three more are managed 
by the government, mean- 
ing over 7.5 million Ameri- 
cans’ subsidies are in jeop- 
ardy. Given the Republican 
majority, it is highly un- 
likely that Congress would 
get involved in the event 
of a victory for ACA op- 


‘ponents. Last week, Jus- 


tice Sonia Sotomayor also 
stated her fear that with- 
out subsidies possible in 
all states, only sick people 
would enroll in insur- 
ance plans. Prices would 
spike once again and more 
Americans would have to 
drop their plans because of 
prohibitive costs, amount- 
ing to what she referred to 
as a “death spiral.” 


Ealing more peanuts can improve heart health 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


Contrary to popular 
belief, elephants do not 
eat peanuts. According 


'to the Ringling Broth- 
ers, they are too small 


for their trunks to grasp. 
That’s unfortunate for 


_ them because recent stud- 
_ies suggest that eating 


the plant kingdom. of the newsletter’s “Ask 
While the Doctor” 
peanuts’ feature. His 
physical ‘ answer was 
structure Consumption of yes, because 
and. nutri: jpeanuts.and tree, the. Pres 
tional ben- ence of sat- 
efits more nuts has been ae fat 
closely re- 7. oesn’t au- 
Sue that linked to lower tomatically 
of other mortality rates disqualify 
legumes, a food as 
their use in and lower blood Unhee 
diets and eat germ 
cuisines Pressure. . and olive oil 
more close-. L have some 
ly  resem- saturated 
bles that of nuts. fat, and they are consid- 
A study recently pub- ered to be healthy foods. 

lished in the The New He goes on to say that 
England Journal of Medicine _ it is the entire package of 
revealed that consuming nutrients that determines 
peanuts daily can reduce _ ifa particular food is good 
death attributed to heart for a person's health, not 


this legume may lower 
the risk for cardiovascu- 
lar disease and death. 
Technically, a peanut is 
a legume that grows un- 
derground in pods, com- 
pared to tree nuts such as 
walnuts and almonds that 
grow on trees. Peanuts, 
along with beans and 
peas, belong to the single 
plant family Legumino- 
sae. Legumes are edible 
seeds enclosed in pods or 
shells. As a group, they 
provide the best source 
of concentrated protein in 


disease by 29 percent, and 


semiweekly consumption | 


\ 
{ 


can contribute to a 24 per- 
cent decrease. 

Peanuts can help low- 
er bad LDL cholesterol 
and maintain good HDL 
cholesterol. Components 


such as protein, healthy _ 


oils and fiber can be at- 
tributed to these impres- 
sive results. Another 
recent study discovered 
that consuming peanuts 
could help to decrease 
blood pressure. 

Peanuts have almost 
no sodium naturally, and 
when salted, most com- 
mercially available variet- 
ies contain less than 140 
mg. When evaluated by 
the American Heart As- 
sociation, this amount is 
considered heart-healthy. 

Recently, _ Walter C 
Willett, a member of the 
Harvard Heart Letter’s 
editorial board answered 
the question “Is peanut 
butter healthy?” as part 


one or two. Peanuts are a 
good source of fiber, Vi- 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Peanuts and other nuts improves heart health and lowers mortality. 


tamin E, niacin and mag- 
nesium, and they contain 
potassium and bioactives 
such as resveratrol and 
phytosterols, all of which 


may benefit heart health. 


ee 


nuts. 


In moderation, consum- 
ing some saturated fat is 
acceptable. 

Consumption of pea- 
nuts and tree nuts has 
been linked to lower 
mortality rates, mainly 
by researchers using sub- 
jects of European descent 
and high socioeconomic 
level. A new report pub- 
lished in JAMA Internal 
Medicine discusses the 
results of a study using 
black and white Ameri- 
cans, mainly of lower so- 
cioeconomic status, and 
men and women living 
in Shanghai. The sub- 
jects consumed mainly 
peanuts but some tree 
The researchers 
employed well-validated 
food frequency question- 
naires to gather 12 years’ 
worth of information. 

The results revealed 
that when compared to 
the mortality rate of the 


one-fifth of the subjects 
that ate the fewest nuts, 
the _ highest-consuming 
one-fifth displayed a 21 
percent lower risk of death 
in the American popu- 
lation and a 17 percent 
lower risk in the Shanghai 
one. The researchers con- 
cluded by saying that the 
evidence is quite strong 
that peanuts are beneficial 
to heart health. Consump- 
tion of nuts, particularly 
peanuts, given their gen- 
eral affordability, may be 
considered a cost-effective 
measure to improve car- 
diovascular health. 

So, how can we in- 
crease our daily intake of © 
America’s most popular 
and affordable “nut?” In 
salads and trail mix, pea- 
nuts add crunch and pro- 
tein. Peanut butter, spread 
on your morning bagel 
in place of butter or in — 
the classic peanut butter 
and jelly sandwich, can 
also give you nutritional 
benefits. Even grabbing a 
handful of peanuts on the 
go can help your mood 
and your heart. 
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Study shows paternal genetics dominate Scientists find liquid 
water covered Mars 


By LIZZY LIU inherits roughly half of tive Cross population by from each of the three 
Staff Writer its DNA from its mother breeding wildtype mice, strains, they created 
and half from its father. meaning that the mice nine different types of 

While people may However, even though have phenotypes typical hybrid offspring. When 
claim that they take af- the amount of DNA in- to those foundin nature. the offspring reached 
ter their mothers in ap- herited from each parent This, the researchers adulthood, the research- 
pearance, temperament is comparable, this does state, makes the diversi- ers evaluated, quantita- 
or character, genetically not necessarily mean ty of their mouse popu-_ tively, how much gene 
speaking, they are more that the genes from both lation comparable to the expression came from 


like their fathers. A re- parents play an equal variation found in the the mother compared to 
cent study shows that role in de- human ge- the father by analyzing 
even though mammals termining nome. In gene expression from 


inherit an equal amount 


who we are. 


Research 


contrast, 


different types of tissue. 


of genetic mutations In a traditional The quantitative analysis 
from each parent, they study just eoncluded that lab mice was performed on every 
tend to display more of recently are much gene in the mouse ge- 
the mutations they in- published paternal genes less geneti- nome. , 
herited from their dads. in the jour- play a much cally di- From the pergpens 
Genes determine the nal Nature verse and, mouse genes that were 
physical as wellas physi- Genetics, larger role than therefore, analyzed, the research- 
ological traits of an or- research- are gener- ers concluded that pa- 
ganism.Evenmanycom- ers from maternal genes. ally used ternal genes play a much — 
mon diseases — such as_ the  Uni- lessinstud- larger role than maternal +90 aL pivan olsnkt Maka 
cancer and type-2 dia- versity of ies dealing genes. The copy of the | Scientists mapped out the amount 0 an p 


betes — can be handed NorthCarolinaSchoolof with human diseases father’s genes were more P reba arareyae. 
down from parent to Medicine worked witha andthe human genome. active for nearly 60 per- By SARAH SUKARDI sp ai = A ceca 
child though genetics. population of mice from For their study, the re- cent of its baby’s genes. | Staff Writer regular wate 


when more water 


Mammals and other ani- the Collaborative Cross searchers bred three ge- This means that if an that cease dae 
mals pass down these — the most genetically netically diverse strains illness-causing mutation The surface of the plan- eee, egress = 
genetic traits to their off- diverse mouse popula- of mice that were de- was inherited from the | et Mars is currently a bar- Oe an hee s 
spring through sexual tion in the world — to scended from subspe- mother, the gene might | ren desert, bereft of most a we. Rae fo) 
reproduction. This pro- analyze inherited gene cies that evolved on dif- be less expressed and the traces of liquid water and TS eet at ar : 
cess starts with meio- expression. Scientists ferent continents. Using resulting disease could life. But recently, more in- we tera S wai 
sis, where the offspring created the Collabora- a mother and a father be less severe. Therefore, | triguing news about the pings of H2O an 


depending on the inheri- 


state of water on Mars has 


levels showed that their 


cae Se Ge 4 SE lS Te nee cen tance, the same mutation been discovered: Scien- knowledge and models 
could lead to different | tists have found evidence of how much water was 
consequences in differ- not just of the presence lost over the geological 
ent mice. of abundant liquid water, _ life of Mars is still largely 
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Researchers from the University of North Carolina looked at the prevalence of male gene expression. 


These findings are sig- 
nificant to studies that 
research human diseases 
with mammalian _ re- 


search models. Typically, | 


when researchers create 


mouse models to study | 
gene expression, they do | 


not consider if the gene 


but of entire oceans on the 
surface of the planet four 
billion years ago. 

How much water is 
this, you ask? Enough to 
cover the surface of the 
planet with a layer of liq- 
uid 140 meters deep, and 
enough to form an ocean 


unknown. What was in- 
triguing about the scien- 
tists’ mappings of H2O 
and HDO levels and ratios 
across the planet, however, 
was that they varied along 
topography and seasons, 
though modern Mars is 
ostensibly a desert. 


expression originates | occupying half of the plan- Low ratios of HDO to 
from the mother or the | et’s northern hemisphere. H2O were seen at high al- 
father, but now they may | In some places, this ocean _ titudes on Mars and high 


have to. If the results of 
this experiment carry 
over to humans, then it 
also ‘has implications for 
the medical field. Know- 


ing that there is animbal- | 


ance in the way parents’ 
genes affect a patient can 
help doctors predict and 
treat diseases more effec- 
tively. 


bacteria strains compared to learn about TB 


TB, FROM B7 
produced approximately 
20 times more c-di-AMP 
compared. to the wild 
type strain. In the second 
strain, the bacteria’s di- 
adenylate cyclase genes 
were knocked out. The 
resulting strain produced 
no c-di-AMP. 

Afterwards, the re- 
searchers infected three 
groups of mouse macro- 
phage cells — white blood 
cells that play a key role 
in immunity — each with 
one of the three strains of 
M. tuberculosis. The re- 
searchers quantified and 
compared degrees of im- 
mune responses elicited 
by the different strains 
by measuring the levels 
of interferon-beta protein 
secreted by the macro- 
phages. 

Interferon-beta _ pro- 
tein is a type I inter- 
feron protein  primar- 
ily involved in immune 
responses against viral 
infections.. The research- 
ers found that increasing 


the growth patterns of the 
three different M. tuber- 


_culosis strains inside the 
cells they’ve infected. The 


researchers found that the 


_ strain that overexpressed 


its di-adenylate cyclase 
genes and overproduced 
c-di-AMP  _demonstrat- 
ed_ significantly slower 
growth rates when com- 
pared with the wild type 
strain. This indicates that 
overexpression of c-di- 
AMP by M. tuberculosis 
results in diminished bac- 
terial growth. 

Previous studies have 
suggested that molecules 
similar to c-di-AMP can 
cause cells to degrade 
and dispose of its own 
cellular components in 
a process known as au- 
tophagy. The researchers 
also investigated whether 
or not excessive levels of 
c-di-AMP was trigger- 
ing infected host cells 


to “eat” the tuberculosis 
bacteria. By labeling cells 
with fluorescent proteins 
and using microscopy, 
the researchers observed 
that cells infected with M. 
tuberculosis strains that 
overproduced c-di-AMP 
indeed underwent more 
autophagy than cells in- 
fected with M. tuberculo- 
sis strains producing low- 
er amounts of c-di-AMP. 
This observation led 
the researchers to ques- 
tion whether or not dif- 
ferent levels of c-di-AMP 
could alter the severity of 
the tuberculosis disease. 
To test this, the research- 
ers infected mice with the 
three different strains of 
M. tuberculosis. Mice in- 
fected with the strain that 
produced no c-di-AMP 
survived for only 77 days. 
Mice infected with the 
wild type strain survived 
for 150 days. Notably, 


mice infected with the 
strain that overproduced 
c-di-AMP survived for 
321 days. 

Bishai suggests that 
it is uncertain whether 
altering c-di-AMP levels 
could generate similar 
survival outcomes in hu- 
mans or even whether 
different c-di-AMP levels 
could lead to different 
health outcomes in hu- 
mans. Nevertheless, Bis- 
hai believes that the find- 
ings of the current study 
demonstrate that future 
human studies would 
be both meaningful and 
beneficial. The research- 
ers suggest that future 
studies should focus on 
using the newly discov- 
ered knowledge about c- 
di-AMP to develop novel 
methods of preventing 

_and treating tuberculosis 
as well as other related 
diseases. 


could have been as deep as 
1600 meters. 

The astounding evi- 
dence was discovered by 
scientists working at the 
European Southern Ob- 
servatory (ESO)’s_ Very 
Large Telescope in Chile, 
the W. M. Keck Observa- 
tory and the NASA In- 
frared Telescope Facility 
in Hawaii. It was subse- 


| quently published in Sci- 


ence. The scientists discov- 
ered the existence of these 
vast oceans by mapping 
water isotopologues over 
a sixyear period. 

Water isotopologues 
are molecules which only 
differ by their isotopes; 
in this case, the isotopo- 
logue levels the scientists 
measured were those of 
H20 and its “heavier” iso- 
tope, the semi-heavy deu- 
terium (HDO). HDO is a 
naturally occurring mol- 
ecule that also makes up 
water, but one hydrogen 
atom has been replaced 
with deuterium. Though 
HDO and H20 have 
many similarities, HDO is 
notable due to its “heavi- 
er” weight, allowing it to 
evaporate into the atmo- 


ratios at low altitudes, 
suchas basins and depres- 
sions. Likewise, lower ra- 
tios were perceived in the 


winter and higher ratios ~~ 


in the spring. Of specific 
importance to scientists 
were the ratios near the 
poles: It is at the poles that 
water, in the form of ice, 
is most abundant. In fact, 
HDO measurements in 
this region were shown 
to be seven times higher 
than water on Earth. 
What such high HDO 
ratios indicate is that Mars 
lost a large volume of wa- 
ter long ago. This led the 
scientists to conclude that 
Mars was covered in much 
more water than they orig- 
inally thought; it could 
have covered up to 19 per- 
cent of Mars’ surface. 
These new discover- 
ies have vast implica- 
tions for the prospect of 
life on Mars. The fact that 
there was so much water 
means there was a larger 
window of time that the 
planet could have been 
habitable. It also provides 
evidence and optimism 
for the present-day search 
for liquid water on Mars. 


ee 


Apple Watch redefines 


lechnology 


APPLE, FROoMB7-— 
$350, and people disagree 
whether customers will 
be willing to pay. Howev- 


revolution 


least $10 billion dollars in 
revenue during 2015, but 
estimates predict that any- 


where from 10-40 billion 


c-di-AMP release into the er, past data suggests they units will be sold in 2015. 
mouse macrophages cor- will, since the original Regardless of how well 
responded with increas- iPod was introduced at the Apple Watch sells, the 
ing interferon-beta pro- $399 in 2001 and has done gadget is largely heralded 
tein secretion. In other quite well since. as a technological revolu- _ 
words, higher levels of c- “I don’t think I would tion. The first model of any 


di-AMP resulted in stron- 


buy it; it seems pretty ex-_ 


ferent,’ sete ig 


new device usually en- 3 


; _ According, ee The nect 
HEALTHCARE-ONLINEORG Guardian, the Ap: le Watch — without — 
ra satiolth bah levels evened | is estimated to| | 


r 


- ger antiviral immune re- pensive, but I think a lot counters some bugs, and 
sponses. of people would. Apple subsequent generations 
However, the research- has a big following, and are produced to address 
ers suggest that simply people will wait outside peel ge e origi- 
measuring interferon-be- stores for hours: piyoanhse nal model of | 
ta levels cannot reveal a there is something ish device could 
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Favored alcohol linked Pediatric, adult melanoma are not so different 
lo overconsumption 


By JOAN YEA 
Stall Writer 


Both children and 
adults can develop cancer, 
but are pediatric cancers 
different than adult ones? 
A new study has found 
that, at least for mela- 
noma, the two are fairly 
alike. It appears as though 
skin cancer in kids and 
skin cancer in adults have 
many similarities, which 
could help in treating this 
deadly condition. 

Pediatric melanoma, 
though rare, is the most 
common type of skin can- 
cer in children and ado- 
lescents. According to the 
National Cancer Institute, 
about 425 cases of melano- 


| ma are diagnosed among 
| U.S. youth aged 19 and 
| younger each year, and in 
| recent decades, the preva- 
| lence of melanoma among 


adolescents aged 15 to 19 
has increased annually 


| by about two percent be- 


COURTESY OF ECAST 1008094 VIA FLICKR.COM | 
Teenagers often misjudge the amount of alcohol in flavored drinks. | 
| whom melanoma is diag- 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


In the past few years, 
a flood of flavored alco- 
hols has entered the mar- 
ket with the intention of 
drawing in more con- 
sumers. For some who 
don’t like the taste of 
beer or vodka, products 
like hard lemonade offer 
an appetizing alternative 
at parties or just relaxing 
at home. 


Furthermore, the 
study revealed that about 
half of the teenage drink- 
ers reported that they 
had alcohol in the past 30 
days. Out of 1,000 under- 
age drinkers who drank 


at least once in the past | 
30 days, the majority of | 


those who had flavored 
drinks 
drinking. In fact, about 
45 percent of drinkers 
who prefer non-flavored 

drinks had 


reported heavy | 


tween 1973 and 2009. For- 
tunately, for 75 percent 
of pediatric patients in 


nosed before spreading, 
long-term survival rates 
are now over 90 percent. 
To further aid in the 
development of more ef- 
ficacious diagnostic and 
therapeutic methods, 
researchers of the St. 
Jude Children’s Research 
Hospital — Washington 
University Pediatric Can- 
cer Genome Project have 
recently undertaken the 
most extensive investiga- 


| tion to the researchers’ 


knowledge, of the genetic 
mutations that induce pe- 
diatric melanoma. 

Their research, fea- 
tured in the March issue 
of the Journal of Investiga- 
tional Dermatology, sought 


| to reveal the genetic basis 


Howev- at least an 
er, a recent episode | 
study points Teens who drink of _ heavy 
to some of ‘ d-raen k-} 
the hidden cocktails or ing while 
effects of flavored drinks at least 70 
consum- percent of 
ing... these..are drinking those _who 
drinks. f 1 prefer one 
Yin Opite Tie 2, more frequently. category 
people who of flavored 
consume drinks ex- 
more  fla- perienced 
vored alcoholic beverages heavy drinking. The 
reported more episodes highest incidences of 


of heavy drinking and al- 
cohol-related injuries than 
those who prefer other 
types of alcohol. 

Though there are a 
dizzying array of flavors 
on store shelves, flavored 
alcohol can be separated 
into three large categories. 
Those such as Smirnoff, 
brewed from barley and 
sometimes flavored by 
hops to create beer, are 
classified as malt-based 
beverages. Another ma- 
jor alcohol group is the 
ready-to-drink cocktails. 
These often come in con- 
tainers that feature well- 
known mixes or new con- 


coctions. 
The last category, 
termed supersized al- 


copops, refers to large 
drinks that contain low 
percentages of alcohol 
but contain multiple 
servings in terms of vol- 
ume. The most notable 
example from this cat- 
egory is Four Loko, con- 
taining both alcohol and 


caffeine, which created a 


health concern that led to 
restriction in its sale. 
While many of these 
alcoholic beverages ap- 
pear harmless, research- 
ers found that adoles- 
cents who prefer flavored 
drinks are more likely 
to suffer injuries. The 
team, led by David Jerni- 
gan from the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 
compared statistics of 
injuries between under- 
age drinkers who prefer 
traditional alcohol and 
those who prefer fla- 
vored alcohol. 
discovered that 
teens who drink cocktails 
or flavored drinks are 
drinking more frequently 
and in larger quantities 


uF 2 


heavy drinking belong 
to the group that drinks 
more than one type of fla- 
vored alcohol. 

Researchers have list- 
ed several potential rea- 
sons for the increase in 
alcohol-related injuries 
among those who like 
alcopops. Most of these 
flavors contain a large 
amount of sugar, allow- 
ing teens to enjoy the ef- 
fects of alcohol without 
tasting the bitterness. In 
addition, the drinks often 
contain low percentages 
of alcohol, causing teens 
to underestimate the 
amount of alcohol they 
had consumed. 

A typical serving of 
alcohol differs widely in 
countries and the way it 


_is served, but a more ac- 


curate measure is called 
the standard drink which 
directly measures . the 
volume of alcohol. In the 
U.S. a standard drink is 
0.6 ounces of alcohol, the 
amount that is in most 12 
ounce cans of beer. 

A can of Four Loko 
contain at least two stan- 
dard drinks. Last of all, 
the researchers point to 
flavored drinks as a cheap 
alternative for teenagers. 
The retail price of an alco- 
pop is comparable to that 


’ of soft drinks, leading to 


greater access. 

Though flavored 
drinks can present a 
more palatable way to 
enjoy alcohol, there is a 
growing concern about 
their appeal. 

Every year, about 4,000 
underage casualties are 
alcohol-related. If flavored 
alcoholic beverages con- 


tinue to grow in popular-- 


ity among people under 
21, we could see that num- 
ber increase. 
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of the three subtypes of 
pediatric melanoma. 
Among the 23 pediatric 
melanoma patients in the 
study, whose ages ranged 
from nine months to 19 
years old, 15 were diag- 


with conventional 
melanoma, three with 
melanoma developed from 
congenital melanocytic 
nevi (CMN) and five with 
spitzoid melanoma. Mela- 
noma, a skin cancer which 
forms from melanin-pro- 
ducing cells, has variants 
such as congenital mela- 
nocytic nevi and spitz nevi 
that arise from different 
types of skin lesions. 

Most scientists think 
that melanoma is a prod- 
uct of cumulative malig- 
nant results from mul- 
tiple mutations, including 
oncogenic mutations in 
genes, such as the ones 
called BRAF (a gene that 
makes the protein B-Raf) 
and NRAS (the gene that 
makes the protein N-Ras). 
Utilizing whole genome 
sequencing and _ other 
techniques to determine 
genetic alterations, the 
researchers analyzed 
gene sequences for BRAF, 
NRAS and TERT pro- 
moter genes in all 23 pe- 
diatric melanoma cases. 
The TERT promoter gene 
helps make an enzyme 
called telomerase. 

In the 15 cases of pedi- 
atric conventional mela- 
noma, the study of single 
nucleotide variations re- 
vealed that over 80 percent 
of somatic mutations or 
acquired mutations com- 
prised of cytidine tran- 
forming to thymidine and 
guanine to adenine, chang- 
es indicative of the effect of 
UV light on the genome. 

Thus, children and ad- 
olescents.as well as adults 
are more prone to acquire 
melanoma following sig- 
nificant UV exposure. 
Moreover, the genomic 
sequences of pediatric 
conventional melanoma 
patients contained mul- 
tiple copy number varia- 
tions in regions similar 
to the areas observed in 
adult melanoma, further 
indicating that conven- 
tional melanoma is the 
same disease in children 
and adults. 


nosed 


Of the 15 convention- 
al melanoma cases, 13 
showed BRAF mutation. 
Mutations of the TERT pro- 
moter gene were also fre- 
quent. Another gene that 
exhibited alterations was 
the PTEN tumor suppres- 
sor gene, a gene that codes 
for a protein that helps 
suppress tumors, which 
showed variations either 
at its structural or nucleo- 
tide level. By contrast, the 
three pediatric patients 
diagnosed with CMN did 
not display alterations of 
the PTEN tumor suppres- 
sor gene, while they dem- 
onstrated oncogenic muta- 
tions of the NRAS gene. 
Different from both 
conventional melanoma 
and CMN, the five spit- 
zoid melanoma _ cases 
lacked BRAF and NRAS 
activating point muta- 
tions. It was noted that 
one of the five pediatric 
spitzoid melanoma _ pa- 
tients who suffered from 
widespread disease was 
also the only one. whose 
genome exhibited a TERT 
promoter mutation, iden- 
tical to the alteration ob- 
served in conventional 
melanoma. The possi- 


bility of utilizing TERT 
promoter mutations as a 


likely sign of aggressive 
spitzoid melanoma is to 
be further investigated by 
the researchers. 

By examining the ge- 
netic basis of the three sub- 
types of pediatric melano- 
ma, the research group has 
illustrated that with regard 
to conventional melanoma, 
there are definite genomic 
similarities between pedi- 
atric and adult cases, sug- 
gesting that children and 
adolescents would benefit 
from therapy currently re- 
served for adults. Chil- 
dren and adolescents, the 
researchers urge, should 
also be able to participate 
in trials that test promising 
therapeutic agents. 

As for prevention 
methods, the researchers 
recommend habitual sun 
protection from early on 
in life, although environ- 
mental factors affecting 
the likelihood of pediat- 
ric melanoma could not 
be fully explored in this 
study. The further under- 
standing of prevention 
methods, as well as the 
refinement of diagnostic 
procedures, necessitates 
more comprehensive in- 
vestigations into the ge- 
nomic alterations underly- 
ing pediatric melanoma. 
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Scientists at St. Jude’s have been studying melanoma in ‘kids. 


Gut microbes can influence neuron growth 


ur stomachs 
CLOpn tal tay 
millions of 
beneficial 
microor- 
ganisms that help us with 
digestion. Their impor- 
tance in our health and 
well-being is highlighted 
by reports that show the 


Intriguingly, | mount- 
ing evidence suggests 
that these microorgan- 
isms could even influ- 
ence our brain function, 
from mood to cognitive 
functions. For example, 
the gut microbiome influ- 
ences signaling pathways 
involved in stress, leading 


role an to a poten- 
abnormal tial impact 
gut mi- D uy Pha n on anxiety 
crobiome and de- 
lays in ; pressive 
Sight Th e B rain Wave behavior. 
opment How 


of obesity. Other stud- 
ies also suggest a close 
interaction between our 
immune system and the 
microorganisms. This in- 
teraction is large enough 
that it may even have an 
impact on certain types 
of cancer therapy. Indeed, 
research into the role that 
the gut microbiome plays 
on our physiology is be- 
coming one of the most 
exciting scientific fields. 


’ 


can we explain this rela- 
tionship between the gut 
and the brain? A recent 
paper published in Biologi- 
cal Psychiatry unveils a po- 
tential mechanism for the 
gut-brain axis. By affecting 
the growth of new neurons 
in the adult brain, microor- 
ganisms are shown to play 
unexpected roles in regu- 
lating the brain’s plasticity. 
Adult neurogenesis is 
a complex and elaborate 


aE NIHLORG 
| Microbes in the digestive system can affect adult neurogenesis. 


\ 


process by which new neu- 
rons are born in the brain 
during adulthood. One of 
the main areas where ac- 
tive neurogenesis occurs 
is the hippocampus, a re- 
gion that controls memory 
formation and potentially 
mood regulation as well. 
Understanding factors that 
influence adult neurogen- 
esis may allow scientists to 
manipulate them for thera- 
peutic purposes, such as 
for treatments of traumatic 
brain injuries and neuro- 
degenerative conditions. 
Recently, adult neural 
stem cells have also been 
shown to participate in the 
development of depres- 
sive illnesses and memory 
disorders, such as Al 
zheimer’s. Given that the 
gut microbiome has also 
been implicated in mood 
and learning, the authors 
of the study investigated 
whether gut microorgan- 
isms can influence rates of 
adult neurogenesis. In or- 
der to raise germ-free mice, 
the researchers raised mice 
in special conditions that 
do not expose them to mi- 


croorganisms. These germ-_ 


free mice allow the scien- 


tists to study the influence 


of gut microorganisms on 
the brain’s biology. 
Through the use of 


molecular markers that 


identify neural stem cells, 
the report found that 
germ-free mice had sig- 
nificantly increased new- 
born neurons in the hip- 
pocampus. What's even 
more intriguing is that put- 


ting the germs back during 
early life did not prevent 
increased neurogenesis in 
adulthood. This perma- 
nent effect on neurogen- 
esis suggests that the lack 
of germs fundamentally 
rewired a developmental 
program that controls the 
function of neural stem 
cells. Although a variety 
of conditions are known to 
affect neurogenesis, such 
as exercise and stress, this 
is the first study that shows 
the unexpected role of the 
gut microbiome in modu- 
lating the biology of adult 
newborn neurons. 

Is this effect on neu- 
rogenesis a direct conse- 
quence of gut microbiome 
changes? Given that the 
gut microorganisms play 
a role in a variety of other 
biological processes, it may 
be possible that the gut is 
doing something else that 
then results in the neuro- 
genesis phenotype. 

However, this study is 
still exciting in that it has 
uncovered a hugely un- 
expected relationship be- 
tween brain plasticity and 
the gut. As the saying goes, 
“You are what you eat.” 
Our diet has changed dras- 
tically in modern times 
with the rise of fast food 
and products filled with 
ambiguous chemicals, It 
may bé possible that re-- 
cent modifications may 
have partially contribut- 
ed to the rise in psycho- 
logical disorders, given 

that changes in diet can 
alter the gut microbiome. 
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BLUE 


Men’s Track 
March 6-7, 2015 


@ ECAC 


Championships 


Women’s Track 
March 6-7, 2015 


@ ECAC 
Championships 


JAY 


W. Fencing 
March 7, 2015 


NCAA Regional 
Championships 


M. Fencing 


March 7, 2015 


NCAA Regional 
Championships 
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SPORTS 


M. Basketball 


March 6, 2015 


vs. Keene State 


W, 95-78 


M. Basketball 


March 7, 2015 


vs. Skidmore 


W, 61-58 


SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Baseball 


March 7-8, 2015 


vs. Courtland State/ 


Keystone 


PPD 


Men’s Lacrosse 


March 7, 2015 


vs. Navy 


W, 13-8 


Professional athletes worshipped for wrong reasons 


Sieh oeraze 
around 
my room 
during a 
much-need- 
ed snow day, my mind 
wanders and I dream of 
warmer days. While relax- 
ing I stare at my poster of 
Michael Jordan throwing 
down a slam dunk in 1988, 
and I dissect the picture 
and all of its elements. 
While inspecting the 
picture and thinking about 
Michael Jordan’s infinite 
glory, I notice the game 
clock in the background. 
For some reason I felt an 
odd inclination to do some 
research on the time left on 
the clock. I turned to the Bi- 
ble for inspiration because 
of the inherent arrangement 
of the numbers as “3:51,” 
paralleling the structure of 
the layout of Bible verses. A 
link popped . 
up on Google 
for Matthew 
24 verse 3:51, 
and I chose to 
read its con- 


DEV'S 
CORNER 


This connection be- 
tween: the two provides 
an interesting parallel to 
think about and really 
represents the tendency of 
people in the modern era 
to idealize athletes as sorts 
of gods or demi-gods. 

In a world strewn with 
social media and uncount- 
able means of viewing 
sports figures and famous 
people, many individuals 
stand trapped in the en- 
ticing excitement of con- 
stant information. Instead 
of relying on teachings of 
old or religious documents 
to guide their behav- 
iors as people have done 
throughout history, many 
in the modern era frame 
their actions in line with 
those of celebrities. 

The glitz and glamour 
i stars gives people a 
heightened sense of what 
life should 
be about and 
creates an un- 
attainable yet 
desirable goal 
for so many 


tents. people across 
The line . the world. 

that truly Devin Tucker : I com- 

stuck out to pletely be- 


me read, “Je- 

sus told them, ‘Don’t let 
anyone mislead you, for 
many will come in my 
name, claiming, they are 
the Messiah.” This line 
roped my attention, and 
I quickly associated the 
phrase with the picture 
itself, believing there 
might be some kind of 
significant meaning. 


lieve in the 
notion of using a role 
model as a way to access 
solid moral values, but 
I think that it’s easy for 
people to get caught up 
in material goals rather 
than adjusting their in- 
ternal motivation and 
lifestyle to gain success. 
In a recent article, 
NBA great Reggie Miller 


ig”, Lee 
WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Michael Jordan is one of the many athletes worshipped like a God. 


was interviewed regard- 
ing an interaction he 
had with Michael Jordan 
where Jordan apparently 
referred to himself as 
“Black Jesus.” 

This shows the self- 
awareness many athletes 
possess and their realiza- 
tion that people worship 
them as though they were 
gods. 

Although some peo- 
ple get caught up in the 
glamorous rewards of 
stardom and wish that 
they could achieve some 
of those accomplish- 
ments that lead to ma- 
terial wealth and glory, 
people should rather be 
concerned with the in- 
ternal factors that got ce- 
lebrities to that point. 

' Even though there are 
exceptions for fame, such 
as coming from a lot of 


family money, many ce- 


lebrities and well-known 
athletes earn their fame 
through hard work, de- 


termination, consistency 
and by developing the 
will to succeed. 

An athlete must sur- 
pass millions of others in 
order to reach a profes- 
sional standard and gain 
worldwide attention, and 
the fruits of their success 
are sweet and savory. 
Many people want the 
rewards of athletic great- 
ness but are not willing to 
put in the effort in order 
to achieve it. 

In addition to athlet- 
ics, people can achieve 
fame and prestige from 


other aspects of life, but 


the same issue remains — 
people want to have suc- 
cess but are not willing to 
work for it. 

Fame can be achieved 
through hard work and 
motivation, and the self- 


‘realization of celebrities 


for their overall influence 
should be used as a way 
to promote good ideals to 
the general public. 


Stanwick brothers lead Jays by 10 points 


JOEY LI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Senior Wells Stanwick was awarded B1G Offensive Player of the Week. 


LAX, From B12 

A total of six differ- 
ent players scored for 
the Jays in the first half, 
continuing a pattern of 
offensive explosion that 
has manifested itself in 
most of the team’s con- 

tests this season. 
“All week in practice 
we focused on the im- 


portance of coming out © 


__ of the gate fast,” Crawley 
said regarding the explo- 


Be the 


game. “Even Friday we 
simulated going in to the 


locker room after stretch- . 


ing, and the stick work 
we do before the game 
and coming out with a 
different warm up to try 
and get our feet under us 
early. The coaches did a 
great job focusing on the 
importance of playing a 
full 60 minutes.” 

The Midshipmen tried 
to seize back momentum 
going in to the half as 


ae 


Navy’s freshman. attack- 
man Jack Ray bullied his 
way into the crease to net 
Navy’s second goal. 

His goal was followed 
by a strike from junior 
Patrick Keena barely over 
a minute later. 


Coming out of the 


locker room, the Jays 
made sure to extinguish 
any Navy momentum as 
Shack Stanwick took a 
bounce pass from fellow 
freshman Joel, Tinney 
then scored on an open 
net. Tinney scored one of 
his two goals just 10 sec- 
onds later immediately 
following a Hopkins fa- 
ceoff win. 

After another Stan- 
wick-to-Stanwick —_ con- 
nection, this time with 


Wells on the scoring end, 


the Midshipmen began 
to show some signs of 
resurgence. The  visit- 
ing team dominated the 
third quarter’s final nine 
minutes and tallied four 
goals from as many dif- 
ferent players to cut the 
deficit in half from eight 
goals to four. » 


However, it was to no 
avail as the Jays put what- 
ever hopes Navy had for 
a comeback to bed on 
back-to-back strikes from 
Tinney and Wells Stan- 
wick. 

Hopkins senior goalie 
Eric Schneider helped 
keep the Midshipmen 
at bay with a standout 
fourth quarter that saw 


-him log six saves. 


Jack Ray’s second goal 
of the day was too little 
too late for Navy as the 
horn sounded to end the 
game. May 
The Jays will hit the 
road next week and look 
forward to playing the 


_unbeaten Syracuse Or- 


ange who are ranked No. 
1 in the nation.” . 
“We are all real excit- 
ed to play against such a 
good team and program 
in Syracuse,” 
said. 
The Jays men’s lacrosse 


‘team will next return 


to Homewood Field on 
March 21 in an evening 


bout against the Univer- | 


We 


sity of Virginia Cavaliers. 
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Fencing ends ona 
high note at regionals 


By ZACH ROBBINS 


Sports Editor 
The fencing teams 
packed their bags and 


traveled down to Chapel 
Hill for the weekend as 
Duke University hosted 
the 2015 NCAA Mid- 
Atlantic/South Regional. 
With the majority of the 
athletes being D-I cali- 
ber, the field was stacked 
against the Blue Jays. 

Despite being in a 
lower division, Hopkins 
was able to place five 
men and two women in 
the top 20 of their. re- 
spective weapons. 

Hopkins looks forward 
to this meet every year 
since they have no pres- 
sure and no expectations. 
These athletes are some of 
the best collegiate fencers 
in the country. 

“In many ways it’s a lot 
less pressure than some of 
the other tournaments we 
go to throughout the year,” 
sophomore Patrick Rose 
said. “We have already fin- 
ished with our conference 
championships the week 
before, and we are just 
there to fence as hard as 
we can against some of the 
best people in the country. 

“It’s great to test our- 
selves against them, and 
it’s a great way to end 
the season by seeing how 
much better we have got- 
ten,” he said. 

On the men’s side, ju- 
| nior Jay Petrie was the top 
| finisher, taking 12th place 
_ in the Foil. He was joined 
| by three other Hopkins 


| fencers in the weapon. 


In the Epee, Hopkins 
placed three in the top 
30, led by freshman De- 
nis Routkevitch who fin- 
ished 18th. 

Freshman standout 
Matthias Philippine fin- 
ished 28th, followed by 


sophomore Nathaniel 
Green in 30th. 
Despite the not-so- 


stellar results, this was a 
strong showing from the 
Jays considering most of 
the other schools were D-IL. 
When compared with their 
division, many Hopkins 
fencers finished at the top. 

“1 think our team did 
very well. We won MAC- 
FAs and had a lot of people 
do well in the individual 
competition,” Routkevitch 
said. “I think our team fit 
in well [against D-I com- 
petition], and we were able 
to beat several D-I schools 
such as Yale and UNC. 
We finished strong, and 
I think we are very well 
prepared going forward as 
most of our team will still 
be here next season.” 

For the Lady Jays, Kath- 
erine Couch set the tone. 
After her 15th place fin- 
ish at Regionals last year, 
Couch improved a spot to 
finish 14th. Joining team- 
mates Petrie and Vingoe, 
she led the D-III athletes, 
placing eight spots ahead 
of the next D-III fencer. 

In her first appear- 
ance, sophomore Charlotte 
Green finished in 27th, fol- 
lowed by senior Gianna 
Puzzo in 30th. 

Junior Rachel Viqueira 
was all on her own in the 
Foil but was able to stand 


In the competitive her ground as she fin- 
field, Pet- ished in the 
rie placed top 20, im- 
belo heerr cc 5 : proving upon 

| chat any We were pa her 28th place 
other D- there to fence as __ finish a year 
| III athlete. ago. 

Petrie re- hard as we can Senior Ra- 
| peated ; chel Kalina 
the past to ap aimee of and junior Is- 

make this the best people in abella So fin- 

his third ae ished within 
consecu- the country. one spot of 
tive 12th =a SOPHOMORE each other, 
place  fin- taking home 
ish at re- PATRICK ROSE. 21st and 22nd 
gionals. places, _re- 

Fresh- spectively, 
men Foils Jared Lebron in the Sabre. They join 
and Ian Maddox finished _ the ranks of three of their 


not too far behind, tak- 
ing home 20th and 30th 
places, respectively, while 


ished 31st. 

Another freshman 
made a name for himself 
in his first appearance at 
Regionals. Sabre Sandy 
Vingoe scored for Hop- 
kins to capture a 15th 
place finish. Like Petrie, 
Vingoe was the leader 
among D-III athletes. 

Sophomore Patrick Rose: 
finished just behind him, 
taking home the 17th spot. 
As a freshman last year he 


| finished 26th in the field. 


Fellow sophomore 
Daniel Dembner placed 
22nd. This was Dembner’s 
first trip to Regionals. 


Crawley — 


PI 


Aes Y 


junior Glenn Balbus fin- 


The Blue Jays competed in a tough field ful of D-! competition, 


a 


teammates by being able 
to say that they finished 
first amongst D-III fencers. 

The men finished their 
season with a 16-5 record, 
including a nine match win. 
streak and a first place fin- 
ish at the MACFA Champi- 
onships. The women .end- 


an Sey 


ed their season at 3-12, but’ 


boast a second place finish 
at EWFC Championships. 
Couch will lead the 
Lady Jays again next year 
as she returns for her ju- 


- nior season. She will look 


to improve upon her 14th 
and 15th place finishes at 
Regionals the past two 
years as she strives to 
compete at Nationals. The 
men will be led by rising 
senior Jay Petrie. 


ei 


ts 


‘ 
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Senior duo charges 
leam into Sweet 16 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend 
was huge for the Hopkins 
men’s basketball team 
when they earned two 
victories sending them 
to the third round of the 
NCAA playoffs for the 
first time since 1990. A 
high scoring 95-87 win 
against Keene State on 
Friday night set the stage 
for Saturday’s theatrics 
in which Hopkins ral- 
lied past Skidmore late in 
the game, edging a 61-58 
comeback to extend their 
playoff run. 

Leading the way for 
the Jays offense were se- 
niors Jimmy Hammer 
and George Bugarinovic 
who, throughout both 
games, combined for 80 
total points and became 
the first pair of classmates 
in Hopkins history to 
pass the 1300 career point 
milestone. Along with the 
offensive achievements 
that provided plenty of 
spark, Bugarinovic attrib- 
uted the Jays’ success over 
the weekend to the entire 
roster’s capability for pro- 
duction. 

“This weekend was 
great for us as we were 
able to achieve our goals 
we had heading into it,” 
Bugarinovic said. “A dif- 
ferent guy can step up 
every game, emphasizing 
that we are a true team.” 

Facing the fast paced 
offense of the Keene State 
Owls, Hopkins started the 


_~ first round of the tourna- 


ment with a speedy attack 
of its own. The score was 
held within three for the 
opening 10 minutes of Fri- 
day’s contest, including a 
pair of lead changes and a 
tie. A 13-0 run sparked by 
sophomore Ryan Curran’s 
inside score brought the 
lead above 10 before the 
offense exploded again 
with junior Gene Williams 
nailing a three in between 
jumpers from Jeff Nunn 
and Nate Howard. 

Despite opening neck- 
and-neck, Friday’s game 
saw the home team tak- 
ing full command of the 
game by the half, which 
ended 47-29 in favor of the 
Jays. 

The Owls showed life 
after the break by cutting 
the lead to: 12 but were 
suppressed by  consis- 
tent team defense and a 
phenomenal free throw 
shooting percentage that 


- accounted for 34 points 


in the second half for the 
Jays. 

Jimmy Hammer 
grabbed the headline with 
a season high 29 points, 
which is the second most 
in school history for a 
tournament game. Buga- 
rinovic followed right be- 
hind with 26 of his own 
points to complement a 
game-high 12 rebounds. 
Senior guard Omar Ran- 
dall added 13 points in- 
cluding a fast break layup 
late in the first half that 
led to a lead swell of 20. 

For the school’s very 
first 25-win season, it 
took Hopkins a 40 min- 
ute grind that saw 16 lead 
changes and nine ties. 

“It is a privilege to 
play for a team with such 
a long history,” junior 
center Matt Billups said. 
“Being able to contribute 
to the history of Hopkins 
basketball with 25 wins is 


a humbling experience.” 


The visiting Thorough- 


y breds of Skidmore College 


came in with a nine-game 
_ win streak and a different 
_ approach from Keene. 


The first half standoff 


tossed and turned un- 


til Skidmore managed 


, 


to string together a 13-2 
run before Gene Williams 
nailed a fast break three 
closely followed by a pull 
up jumper from Hammer 
to end the half in a tie of 
27 points. 

“Tt was truly a battle,” 
Hammer, who had an- 
other huge game with 16 
points and a pair of as- 
sists, said. “Everyone was 
truly playing for each oth- 
er, and it feels great com- 
ing out and fighting hard 
for the win.” 

With seven minutes to 
go and Hopkins trailing 
50-45, junior Matt Bil- 
lups lit up Goldfarb Gym 
with a two-handed dunk 
that added the momen- 
tum necessary to secure 
the win. Bugarinovic hit 
a pair of free throws, and 
Billups followed with 
another jumper to end a 
quick 5-0 run to briefly 
take the lead. Connor 
Merrill interrupted with 
an opposing layup, but 
Billups kept the charge 
going with another jump- 
er following his defensive 
rebound. 

“This | weekend - the 
team needed every re- 
bound, block and basket, 
so I was just doing the 
best I could,” Billups said. 
“But rebounding and de- 
fense in general is a team 
effort, and without every- 
one on the court doing 
their job its tough to be 
successful.” 

At the one minute 
mark and with the lead 
at three, Hammer nailed 
his two free throws after 
the Thoroughbreds inten- 
tionally fouled. On their 
next possession, Skid- 
more’s Erik Sanders hit 
a huge three, cutting the 
deficit to two with only 20 
seconds left on the clock. 
Facing heavy pressure 
on the inbound, Hopkins 
managed a- successful 
pass with Williams get- 
ting quickly. fouled and 


converting both his shots | 


from the charity stripe for 
another four-point lead. 


Merrill managed to 


bank another miraculous *| 


three to keep their hopes 
alive, but Hammer’s con- 


sistency at the free throw | 


line added another pair, 
allowing time to expire 
as Aldin Medunjanin’s 
last effort three hit the 
rim giving Hopkins the 
well-deserved 
The jubilation of Hopkins 
fans was evident in their 
storming of the court and 
mobbing of their victori- 
ous basketball team. 

Gene Williams ended 
the game with 14 points 
with a trio of threes while 
sophomore Ryan Cur- 
ran added 12. Billups fin- 
ished with nine points, 
10 rebounds and two big 
blocks. 

“With the first two 
rounds successfully be- 
hind them and momen- 
tum undoubtedly on their 
side, the Jays move on to 
face the No. 4 Babson Bea- 
vers on March 13. 

“Two games in two 
days against two very dif 
ferent teams presented a 
lot of different challeng- 
es, especially in a tough 
Skidmore game decided 
in the final few minutes,” 
Burganovic said. “We're 
excited about heading to 
Boston, and we'll make 
sure to have a great week 
of practice to be as pre- 
pared as we can be.” — 

“We can definitely 
be successful because of 
how selfless everybody 
is,’ Hammer said. “If we 
keep playing as a team 
and playing terrific team 
defense I think we could 
definitely win some more 


-games in the tournament.” 


¥ 


victory. | 


SPORTS 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
KK rr The Vews- Letter 


The Athlete of the Week 
is standout senior wrestler 
Paul Bewak, who earned 
the number six seed in 
the NCAA Men’s_ D-III 
Wrestling Championship 
in the 125-pound weight 
class. The News-Letter 
asked him a number of 
questions about his career 
at Hopkins and the ways 
in which he has trained 
and prepared for his final 
championship quest. 


News-Letter: Why did 
you choose Hopkins? 
What has been your favor- 
ite part about our school 
over your four years here? 

Paul Bewak: From my 
first visit in October there 
was something about 
Hopkins that just really 
appealed to me. I thought 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


PAUL BEWAK — 


did and just see how every- 
thing has changed since 
then. Seeing how much I’ve 
progressed as a student 
athlete thanks to Hopkins 
has made all the struggling 
times worthwhile to me. 


N-L: You are making 
your fourth straight ap- 
pearance in the wrestling 
championships. What 
types of things have you 
been focusing on in order 
to improve off of impres- 
sive seventh place finishes 
as a freshman and junior? 

PB: I think back on all 
of my matches, especially 
to the loses, and tell myself 
exactly what went wrong 
and what went right. I 
have to use my past expe- 
riences to help guide my 
future actions so I don’t 
make the same mistakes 
again. Between that and 
just day-to-day hard work 


campus and push- 
was beau- ing  my- 
tiful, the self, I feel 
first people VITAL prepared 
I met were to perform 
friendly STATISTICS better than 
and _ the I have in 
oes Name: Paul Bewak jaa 

so excited |} Year: Senior Naik 
about the || Sport: Wrestling How have 
material |} Major: Physics and Math you grown 
> ve ae Hometown: Greensburg, Pa.|] &° @ Wis: 
meetings High School: Hempfield Area coming to 
for —_ pro- Hopkins? 
spective Which 
students) people 
that it got have been 
me excited about a topic most influential to your 


Yd never heard of before. 
Academically and athleti- 
cally I like to think back 
to how I acted, the work I 


development? 

PB: I've definitely got- 
ten a lot stronger and filled 
into my weight class since 


WRESTLING 


freshmen year, seeing as 
how my natural weight 
went from about 120 to 135 
in 4 years. 
I've also fur- 
thered my 
main tech- 
niques as 
well as got- 
ten comfort- 
able in many 
situations 
that I would 
always shy 
away from 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


worth it?” “Do I want to 
go the extra mile and run 
sprints when no one is 
looking?” 
or anything 
along those 
lines 
without a 
doubt in my 
mind it is 
worth every 
single sec- 
ond of the 
misery you 
put yourself 


in high Bewak is the all-time winningest through to 
school. wrestler in any class at Hopkins. make your- 
self stronger. 


N-L: You are the most 
successful wrestler at 
Hopkins of all time and 
rank second in centennial 
conference history with 
129 victories. What do you 
think has made you so suc- 
cessful at the college level? 

PB: The work ethic and 
mentality that I developed 
in high school are the big- 
gest reasons I have had so 
much success. I learned to 
push and better myself ev- 
ery single day, little by lit- 
tle, until I reached my goals 
and then set higher goals 
and continued the pattern. 
This sport is extremely 
mental, and having the for- 
titude to handle the grind 
of the season as well as bal- 
ance an academically chal- 
lenging school was never 
easy, but I've learned how 
to deal well with pressure 
and struggle. 


N-L: What words of 
advice or encouragement 
would you give to the young- 
er athletes on the team? 

PB: If you ever find 
yourself thinking “Is this 


I like to live by the quote 
“Pain is temporary but 
pride is forever” because 
no matter how much it 
might hurt, your body can 
handle anything you put 
it through, and after some 
amount of time that pain 
will fade away and turn 
into the strength you need 
to accomplish anything 
you want in life, and those 
accomplishments can nev- 
er be taken away from you. 


N-L: Following your 
graduation, what will you 
miss most about college 
wrestling? 

PB: I will miss my team 
more than anything. Every 
year when the seniors leave 
it sucks because the sport 
makes you into a family 
more so than a team. 


The Wrestling Cham- 
pionships begin Friday, 
March 13 in Hershey, Pa. 
Bewak will look to take his 
29-5 mark on the season 
into championship play 
and potentially bring home 
the title in his weight class. 


NEL’s free agency jostling begins with a bang 


~ WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Tight end Jimmy Graham will lead Seattle's pass game after his trade. 


NFL, From B12 
retooling of the Eagles’ 
strategy, who have not 
quite lived up to many 
expectations under Coach 
Chip Kelly (who coached 
Hopkins football in the 
early 1990's). 

The big names mov- 
ing were not restricted 
to trade as the Miami 
Dolphins signed former 
Detroit Lions defensive 
tackle Ndamakong Suh 
to a six-year $114m deal, 
making him the highest 
paid defensive lineman in 
NFL history. 

The former No. 2 over- 
all pick has made the Pro 
Bowl every season he’s 
been in the NFL, and 
while he is infamous for 
his dirty play, Suh should 
help bolster the Miami 
defense as they attempt to 


close the gap in the divi-. 


sion between them and 


defending Super Bowl 


Champions, the New 
England Patriots. 

Suh, who is notorious 
for injuring opponents, 
likely will be relentlessly 
going after superstar Pa- 
triots quarterback Tom 


Brady all season. 


The New York Jets also 
attempted to close the gap 
in the AFC East by bring- 
ing in CB Darelle Revis, 
who spent last season in 


} 


New England, back to 
the Meadowlands on a 
five-year, $70m deal that 
makes him the highest 
paid defensive back in 
NFL history. This will 
also directly weaken their 
division rival. 

The Patriots have their 
work cut out for them in 
free agency since the team 
did not resign their behe- 
moth at nose tackle Vince 
Wilfork. | 

Two big trades also 
happened Tuesday with 
the Seahawks acquiring 


‘superstar Tight End Jim- 


my Graham and a fourth 
round pick in April’s NFL 
Draft from the New Or- 
leans Saints in exchange 
for Center Max Unger and 
a first round pick. 

The trade allows the. 
Saints to shed some sal- 
ary while giving the 2013 
Super Bowl Champions 
a deadly weapon on of- 
fense to help out Russell 
Wilson. 

Perhaps the deal was 
influenced by the Se- 
ahawks’ heartbreaking 
loss in the Super Bowl 
this year in which a po- 
tentially game-winning 
pass from Russell Wilson 
was intercepted on the 
goal line. 

The Eagles struck 
again, sending quarter- 


t 


back Nick Foles to St. 
Louis for former No. 1 
overall pick quarterback 
Sam Bradford. In the 
same deal, the Eagles sent 
out their fourth round 
pick this year and second- 
rounder next year and got 
back a 2015 fifth-rounder: 

The move gives the 
Eagles a talented but inju- 
ry-prone player to start as 
quarterback while allow- 
ing the Rams to cut salary 
and add to their arsenal of 
draft picks. 

Still, with the Eagles 
picking early in the draft 
and with potential to 
move up and select a 
young quarterback, this 
move is considered by 
many to be one of the big- 
gest head scratchers of.the 
offseason so far. ? 

Nick Foles has shown 


-potential in flashes to be 


one of the game’s finest 
gunslingers, and Bradford 
suffered season-ending in- 


juries in game seven in 2013 
and game three in 2014. 

Many analysts have 
questioned the Eagles’ 
thinking, especially with 
exciting college quarter- 
backs like Jameis Win- 
ston and Marcus Mariota 
available for drafting. 

Other big names to 
move teams on the first 
day of free agency in- 
clude HB Frank Gore 
to the Colts, DB Byron 
Maxwell to the Eagles, 
TE Julius Thomas to the 
Jaguars and WR Torrey 
Smith to the San Francis- 
co 49ers. 

A huge controversy 
in Chicago was put to 
rest when the Bears an- 
nounced that much-ma- 
ligned quarterback Jay 
Cutler would in fact be re- 
turning to the team. With 
so many other big names 
left on the market, there is 
still a lot more to play out. 
Stay tuned, NFL fans! 


| write for us? 


Send an email to edhe 

_ Managing@jhunewslettercom | 
to find out how youcanbea | 
part of The News-Letter team! 
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SPORTS 


Dip You 
KNow!? 


Senior wrestler Paul Bewak 
earned himself a six seed for 
the NCAA Championships 
starting Friday, March 13 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
Men’s Basketball @ Babson, 7:30 p.m. 
Baseball vs. Olivet (@Ft. Myers, FL), 9 a.m. 
SATURDAY 
M. Lacrosse @ Syracuse, 2 p.m. 


Men’s Lax back to WMen’s Men’s basketball advances lo Sweel 16 


U0 with Navy win 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Staff Writer 


This .past Saturday, 
the Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse team played its 
second game in two 
weeks in front of the 
home crowd at Home- 
wood Field. In a decid- 
edly different turn of 
events from the nail-bit- 
er of a loss to Princeton 
the previous week, the 
Jays breezed by the Na- 
val Academy in a 13-8 
victory. Head Coach 
Dave Pietramala’s squad 
never trailed once dur- 
ing the contest, and 
battled its way back to 
a .500 record on the sea- 
son at 3-3 

Leading the charge in 
the win were the Stan- 
wick brothers, senior 
midfielder Wells Stan- 
wick and freshman mid- 
fielder Shack Stanwick, 
who were recently named 
the Big Ten Player and 
Freshman of the Week, 
respectively. The two to- 
gether accounted for six 
goals and four assists on 
the day. 

The No. 17 Jays 

_ worked themselves into 


the polar opposite posi- — 


W. Track qualifies many 


tion from the Princeton 
game, in which they ‘ac- 
cumulated a 7-0 deficit 
to begin, starting the 
game with a flurry of 
goals that gave them as 
much as an 8-1 lead with 
six minutes left in the 
first half. 

Junior midfielder 
Connor Reed initiated 
the day’s offense, draw- 
ing first blood with an 
unassisted strike two 
minutes into the game. 
By the end of the first 
quarter, three other 
players had gotten in on 
the scoring for the Jays: 
Shack Stanwick, sopho- 
more midfielder Kieran 
Eissler and junior at- 
tackman Ryan Brown. 

The elder Stanwick 
fed the younger on the 
game’s second score, 
one of two Stanwick-to- 
Stanwick connections 
on the day. Eissler’s un- 
assisted score and then 
a straightaway laser | 
from Brown followed. | 
Eleven seconds later, 
Brown struck again 
on a dish from sopho- 
more midfielder John 
Crawley, good for his 
21st goal on the season. 

See LAX, pace B10 


for NCAA championships 


By ZACHERY JAFFE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
track and field team fin- 
ished the regular season 
with a powerful perfor- 
mance at the Tufts Last 
Chance Meet. 

Despite having al- 
ready qualified several 
members of the team for 
the NCAA champion- 
ship, Hopkins came in 
with the goal of bring- 
ing more to Winston- 
Salem, N.C.. 

A standout for the 
No. 5 Lady Jays was 
the distance medley 
relay (DMR) team. The 
team, comprised of se- 
nior Ingrid Johnson, ju- 
nior Megan McDonald, 
sophomore Tess Meehan 
and freshman Caroline 
Smith, finished first at 
the meet with a time 
of 11:50.58. The time, 
fourth best nationally 
this season, was more 
than good enough to 
qualify them for the 
championship. 

_ The group was able to 
beat its previous time by 
almost nine seconds. 

Another noteworthy 
performance amongst 
the Lady Jays came from 
distance-specialist and 
All-American cross coun- 
try runner junior Sophia 
Meehan. . 

Meehan, running her 
first 5000-meter race of 
_ the season, qualified 
for the NCAA cham- 
pionship easily with 
an astonishing time of 
-17:00.33. Her time ranks 
fifth among all D-III run- 


nationally at the NCAA | 
Cross Country Champi- | 
onships, hopes to lead the | 
Lady Jays to a title. 

Senior Frances Loeb, 
who finished 16th na- 
tionally in 2014 in the 
5000-meter run, will also 
be competing in that 
event. Loeb, in a season 
culminating in clinching 
her spot in the champion- 
ship, currently holds the 
second fastest time na- 
tionally in both the 3000- 
and 5000-meter runs. 

Loeb was recently 
named Mideast Region- 
al Track’ Athlete of the 
Year, a prestigious award 
given by the U.S. Track 
& Field and Cross Coun- 

Coaches Association 
(USTFCCCA). 

Loeb was not the only 
Lady Jay to take home an 
award this past week- 
end, as freshman Jenn Su 
was named Centennial 
Conference Outstanding 
Rookie of the Year. 

Su finished second 
in the conference in the 
pentathlon with 2,829 
points. That total was 
good enough for sixth~ 
best in program history. 

The Lady Jays placed 


15 overall on all-confer- || | 


ence teams. 

The team travels to 
Winston-Salem for the 
national championships, 
hoping to improve upon 
its 17th place finish last 
season. 

After that, the Jays 
will look to continue their 
running success this year 


in the outdoor track sea- 
_ son, which runs from late 
March to the end of the 


school year. Hopkins 


- their third straight cross 
“country national title out- 


doors ipa at Lies fall 
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| Two NCAA playoff victories at oe , first ne Keene State and then against Skidmore. 
| ed the Hopkins men’s basketball team and seniors George Bugarinovic and Jimmy Hi = 
| the first Hopkins classmates to each accumulate 1,300 career points — toa 
berth ye the No. 4 Babson Bears ony weekend i in MV assachusetts. oe 
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Dev’s Corner: 
Athlete Worship 


Sports Columnist Devin 
Tucker weighs in on athlete 
worship in our society and 
how it should be retooled 
to focus on the hard work 
of the athletes rather than 


Athlete of the Week: 
Paul Bewak 


Senior wrestler Paul Be- 
wak, who competes in the 
125-pound weight class, 
will cap an exceptional ca- 
reer this weekend as a six- 
seed at the NCAA Cham- 


Fencing: 
NCAA Regionals 


In a field full of D-I 
competition, the Blue Jay 
fencers held their own, 
placing. seven athletes 
among the top 20 in their 
respective weapon at re- 


mo=-u2z— 


their wealth. 
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M. Track places 14 on CO Team Sig names 


By RACHEL COOK 
Sports Editor 


On March 1, the Hop- 
kins men’s track and 
field team won its third 
straight Centennial Con- 
ference Championship. 
Coming out of the tour- 
nament, 14 Blue Jays were 
named to All-Centennial 
Conference teams. 

Senior Michael Spad- 


-aro lead the way for the 


Jays, earning his second 
straight Outstanding Field 
Performer title of the year. 

A senior captain, Spad- 
aro grabbed first in the 
heptathlon, triple jump 
and long jump. Spadaro 
finished his long jump 
with a length of 6.63 me- 
ters, breaking his previ- 
ous personal record and 
ranking 10th in Hopkins 
school history. 

Joining Spadaro with 
first-team _ all-conference 
honors is sophomore team- 
mate Andrew  Bartnett 


who had a first place finish 
in the pole vault. Barnett 


cleared 4.80 meters, claim- 
ing the conference title in 
the pole vault for the sec- 
ond straight season. 

“The goal at confer- 
ences is always to get as 
many points as possible 
toward the team score,” 
Barnett said. “It’s always a 
great feeling to know that 
you contributed in any 
way to the team title.” 

Bartnett and the Jays 
had a strong performance 
in the tournament, and 


they are already looking — 
ahead to the future. 
“As an athlete, I am 


never satisfied,” Bartnett 
said. “I will work to ac- 
complish as much as pos- 
sible during my time here. 
My personal goal is to win 
nationals and our team’s 
goal is to win another out- 
door conference title.” 
Bartnett also earned 
Mideast Field Athlete of 
year, which is awarded by 


the U.S. Track & Field and 


Cross Country Coaches 
Association (USTFCCCA),. 
Bartnett consistently 


HOPKINSSPO) 


Rae, RTS.COM 
ae al no we is among be Centennial Conference honorees. 
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helped out the Jays by 
earning points 


00.75 places him second in 
the nation. 
Also earning first team 


. honors was senior Andrew 


Carey. With a time of 51.49, 
Carey claimed the top fin- 


ish, beating sophomore . 


teammate Jesse Poore by 
.36. Carey was also given 
second team honors with 


_ his second place finish in 


the 800-meter run. 

Senior Andrew Ceru- 
zzi made an important 
contribution with the very 
first Blue Jay first place 
finish in the 5000-meter 
run. Ceruzzi earned first 
team honors for the finish 
as well as a place in the 
Hopkins history books. 

Earning second-team 
all-conference honors for 
the Jays was Ceruzzi on 
the 3000-meter run, junior 
Devin Conley in the Hep- 


tathlon, freshman Alex - 


Kossak in the pole vault 
and Poore in the 400-me- 
ter run. 

Honorable mentions 
in the all-conference 
teams included sopho- 
more Stefan Arnold in 
the 3000-meter run, fresh- 
man Matt Fischetti in the 
Heptathlon, junior Trevor 
Holmgren in the 800-me- 


ter run, senior Paul Vozzo — 


in the pole vault and se- 


nior Ryan Walsh in the 


high jump. 

Poore was also named 
to the 
Sportsmanship team. 


ins bis: | 
event. His pole vault of 17- | 


‘move in 


all-conference 


on the 


free agency 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 
This past “Tuesday 


marked the beginning « of 


the new NFL year, and 


with it, the start of free 
agency. 

Thanks to a legal tam- 
pering period, teams are 
allowed to speak with free 
agents prior to the official 
start of free agency, and 
while they are technically 
not allowed to discuss fi- 
nancials, all 32 teams es- 
sentially ignore that rule. 


This development, 
which allowed for quick 
action immediately, 


paved the way for an ex- 
hilarating opening to the 
free agency period. 

One of the first | major 
dominoes to drop this 
‘offseason was a_block- 
buster trade between the 
Philadelphia Eagles and 
the Buffalo Bills a couple 
of days before free agen 
began that framed both 
teams’ offseason needs. ~ 

In that trade, the Eagles 
sent running back and 
former Offensive. Player 
of the Year LeSean McCoy 
to the Bills in exchange for 
the 2013 Defensive Rookie 


_ named to the first-team 


the men’s track and field | 


With four players” 


of the Year, Hoeharkas 
Kiko Alonso. Iss 

all-conference team and |- The trad« 

14 players named total, 


team has showed domi- | wit 


_ nance throughout its sea- | Chip Kelly, 
son so far and will contin- | buddi 


ue its season on March 1 Ds 
at NCAA Championships Ita 
in Winston lem Ne : “uk ee. 3 


